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philosophy 


i he paradox in paradigms 

By Ernest Gellner 


BARRY BARNES: 

T. S. Kuhn and Social Science 
I15pp. Macmillan. £12 (paperback, 

£3.45). 

(j 333 28936 6 

It has been said that anyone capable 
of forming grammatical sentences 
containing the words supply and de- 
mand can pass for an economist. 
Anyone aspiring to pass for a philos- 
opher would have to master a slight- 
ly longer list of expressions. In re- 
cent decades, however, there could 
he no doubt as to which word would 
head the list; paradigm. 

Paradigms were patented in 1962 
by Thomas Kuhn in a book called, 
promisingly. The Structure of Scien- 
tific Revolutions. The title itself was 
a sign of the times. Before the First 
Wood War. any book of this sort 
would have been called The Nature 
of etc, and between the wars, it 
would. have rejoiced in the title of 
The Logic of . . but by the 1960s, 
structure was the thing. The book 
had a lot going for it, quite apart 
from the title, and its success was 
well deserved. It was brief, elegant, 
extremely well written, and it has a 
powerful, important, and easily intel- 
ligible central idea, conveyed by the 
term "paradigm”. 

To explain the significance of that 
idea one must first give a very brief 
potted history of the philosophy of 
science. Once upon a time, the 
empiricist/positivist/inductivist view 
(choose your own term, without prej- 
udice) prevailed. It taught that the 
secret of science was that the scien- 
tist began with careful, as far as 
possible unbiased observations. 
When he had amassed a lot of them, 
they would fall into a certain pattern, 
which he had some (“inductive”) 
Mounds to expect to persist into tile 
vutute. if It did not, tne scientist was 
u .. e L s 5 me suspicion that he had not 
attended to the facts carefully 
filter he had not collected 
enough of them, or he had allowed ' 
nis own anticipations to influence his 
perception of the pattern. 

r.,iT l,is u a< iJ :ount of science was power- 
fully challenged by Sir Knrl Popper, 

Sr™? n .? w ‘ s ’ who pointed out, in 
L hat you could JB ather data 

Sly wer pj® f L en in face * flnd 

A W 0 V ld happen unless you 

would nnf n i nterestin § Wm, and this 
wuld oniy be engendered, if at all,. 

IlLhlprl k Ct that y0U Were deeply 
Mf d t > some scientific problem. 

teeine 7? way °* S uaran - 

fcj f WQ uld ever be engen- 

be snu S j 55 f he idea would ■ 

from ^ ut what m a «ered, 

mem 2 ? w Vie *l K 2 nt of the advance- > 
fin ln?, f w edg *’ was tbat w,len ' ' 

Willin? , ha r e II ’. were then i 
whether to °j with honesty at i 
ido? nr data contradicted that I 
comrminit^ at ^ er ’ tbat tf, e scientific i 
ensure ?^ 1° 0 ^i 2 ed as to 1 

^L ure that whether or not you had t 


- the honesty, courage and intelligence 
to locale contrary evidence, someone 
else (who. not being the parent of 
the idea in question, would be less 
likely to be partial to it) would 
oblige, mil Oder mit-out Schaden- 
freude. and seek out counter-examples 
■ and counter-arguments. The moral ol 
the story was that good scientists 
: were not fact-grubbers, but propoun- 
ders of daring theories (the more 
daring the better), who bravely drew 
fire from any fellow-member of the 
scientific community who noticed 
their exposed, and deliberately un- 
sheltered, stance. No blame attached 
t0 bei H§ wrong - only to taking 
cover. This theory had and has great 
merit. 

One. of the reasons for the import- 
ance of Kuhn's theory was that it 
provided what Popper recognized as 
the most interesting challenge to his 
own Kamikaze theory of science and 
scientists. Kuhn's central point is that 
the overwhelming majority of scien- 
tists do not observe this Popper-com- 
mended samurai code of cognitive 
daring: they do not propose risky 
theories so that their immolation on 
the altar of science should advance 
learning by eliminating one further 
possibility. On the contrary, they un- 
critically accept the current dominant 
vision, the paradigm , and only work 
on points of detail within it. You can 
question some theories all the time, 
and all theories at some time, but you 
cannot question all theories all the 
time. Radical revolutions in science, 
as in politics, occur but rarely, when 
a system collapses and thereby 
obliges those who inhabit it to erect 
something fundamentally new. 

What is very important for under- 
standing Kuhn is that he said not 
merely that this is how things were, 
but also that this is how they should 
be. Had he merely noted the preva- 
lence of “normal” (paradigm-respect- 
ing) science, the Popperlans could 
have replied - and in fact they safd 
this aqvwny - well, so much the 
worse tor those timid conformists. 
They may in fact behave in this way, 
but the sooner they stop, the better 
for the advancement ot knowledge. 

But Kuhn plausibly Rrgued that 
this sheepish conformism was not 
just a weakness, but a necessary pre- 
condition of the very existence of 
science. He deliberately goes out of 
his way to shock the Popperians and 
all wishy-washy, well-meaning liber- 
als, by statements such as. that, ”... 
to turn Sir Karl's view on its head, it 1 
is precisely the abandonment of criti- * 
cal discourse that marks the transi- 1 
tion to science” (The Essential Ten- 
sion, 1977). ■ . ( 

Just as Hobbes claimed that obedl- s 
ence to a Sovereign was the precon - 1 I 
dition of a Commonwealth, so Kuhn t 
claimed that obedience to a para- I 
digm - a cognitive sovereign - was 5 
the precondition of a scientific com- t 
munity and its cumulative work, t 
Fundamental alternatives of vision s 
are seldom if ever conclusively t 


; settled: if each worker on the great 

• scientific enterprise feels ever free 

■ and inclined to re-open those issues, 

« nothing much gets done, even if it 

fails to be done at the highest and 

■ deepest intellectual level. Kuhn hod 
| noticed this happening amongst so- 
1 cial scientists when he rubbed shoul- 

* tiers with them at a think-tank (and 
as a matter of fact, one of his worst 

1 mistakes is the tacit assumption that 
f pre-sciemific humanity at large, and 
‘ modern social scientists, resemble 
‘ each other). 

| So paradigmatic order must be 
i established first: and if, from lime to 
; time, it becomes too cramping, well, 
a timely revolution will set things to 
rights again. Here the parallel with 
Hobbes fails. Kuhn, who like Hob- 
bes values order as a precondition of 
creativity, has a more sympathetic 
appreciation of the usefulness of the 
occasional revolution. Not loo often, 
mind. The source of the difference 
between these two thinkers is in part 
that politics, unlike science, is a Yes/ 
No business, which does not lend 
itself to the idea of indefinite, open- 
ended progress, some romantic coun- 
ter-claims notwithstanding, 

This account should have made 
plain, roughly, what a paradigm is. If 
you want to know with precision 
what it is, there is trouble. Para- 
digms seem to come in all shapes 
and sizes. Barry Barnes notes this in 
the book under review, as others 
have noted it before him: 

[Paradigms) include changes in the 
common culture of the educated 
elite of the whole of Europe, and 
esoteric modifications in the 
accepted problem-solutions of 
small groups of highly specialized 
professionals. They are generally 
defined as retooling operations 
with important consequences for 
research practice, but they are oc- 
casionally treated more abstractly 
„ ps changes in - cosmdiogyv or 
world-view. One is bound to won- 
der why Kuhn has never thought 
to prune and discipline this iniUal 
diversity of sense. 

This is a strange complaint from Dr 
Barnes's pen, for as we shall see, his 
own central doctrine is that diversity 
and homogeneity of sense are mat- 
ters of human taste and choice, not 
imposed on us by the' nature of 
things. He Beems to use the very tool 
which he officially disowns: perhaps, 
like the famous ladder of Wittgen- 
stein, fastidiousness about excessive 
diversity of sense is disposable after , 
use. 

In the meantime, one may indeed 1 
deplore Kuhn's failure to circum- 1 

-J1 1_!_ . >PL. ■ . 


limits of a world, the very limits of 
intelligibility. And remember the 
principle: no conceptualization with- 
out paradigmizaiion! In other words, 
you cannot ever get at Ihings-in- 
themselves, as they aie when un- 
mediated by any paradigm. You can 
only bump your head against the 
limits of one paradigm, and if it 
hurls too much, take a running jump 
to another paradigm, and if you land 
safely, congratulate yourself that it 
hurts less. 

But there is no way of answering 
the question - or even of asking u 
sensibly - whether the new paradigm 
is closer to reality than the old one, 
whether the safto mortaie from ope 
paradigm to the next constituted an 
improvement. You ennnot answer or 
Hsk this question - which none the less 
remains tempting, natural and insis- 
tent - because in order to answer it. 
you’d have to look at the naked 
nature of things ns they are without 
any paradigm, and ex hypothesi , this 
cannot be done. If Kuhn defines 
science in terms of paradigms - he 
has modified his views on this point 
- it follows that you cannot sensibly 
talk about a progressive paradigm- 
shift in science. 

The trouble with this cogent argu- 
ment is that it blatantly contradicts 
something that Kuhn and most other 
people also believe, namely, that sci- 
ence /ms made progress. Yet if science 
is inherently pnradigm-bound, and 
paradigms are mutually incommen- 
surate (with no third, inter-national or 
rather inter-paradigmatic conceptual 
currency in terms of which exchange- 
rates could be established) - both 
views appear to be firmly held by 
Kuhn - then no coherent sense can 
be made of the view that, in the 
series of paradigms which have suc- 
ceeded each other in the history of 
science, the later ones constitute an 
improvement on the earlier ones, aS 

A milder interpretation of Kuhn 
might seem to get him out of this 
difficulty. Such an interpretation 
would turn paradigms, not into an 
inescapable conceptual skin, but 
merely into a kind of beneficent col- 
lective Idie fixe. It is then no longer 
a pervasive presupposition, fitting 
each of any set of optional concrete 
alternatives, whilst .also constituting 
the limit of intelligibility; it becom'es 


simply an insistent premise, whose 
denial is perfectly intelligible, but 
which will not In a given intellectual 
climate allow itself to .be denied. 


scribe his key term. The main prob- 
lem facing him hinges on the defini- 
tion of paradigm. It Is: does Kuhn 


lead to a relativist Impasse? Take a 
strong, but natural and plausible in- 
terpretation of him which would 
treat paradigms as pervasive ways of 
seeing and interpreting things,' so 
that the limits of a paradigm are the 


People under its sway will twist end 
turn materia] until it fils in. But if 
too many “anomalies” make them 
twist and turn too much, a point will 
be reached when they prefer to seek 
a new compulsion - 

Kuhn certainly also often talks as 
if this were the situation,' and this 
version might seem to get him out of 
the relativist impasse. What this in- 
terpretation in effect does is to treat 
the observations of common sense or 


f of sense perception as contact with 
more or less paradigm-free things-in- 
t hem selves, which consequently can, 
especially when combined into large 
corporate bodies - or rather, large 
turbulent frondes, revolutionary 
mobs. People’s Courts - sit in judg- 
ment on paradigms, and eventually 
mete out revolutionary justice to 
them. (Wissenscfwftsgescnichte isi 
I Weitgericht?) A paradigm is superior 
i to another if it generates fewer anom- 
alies, or smaller frondes. Starting 
r out from an acceptance of a good 
t ‘leal of Kuhn's account, the late lime 
\ Lakatos did in fact try to work out a 
, Philosophy of science along these 
: hncs. The trouble is - how do you 

i count assemblies of anomalies? Flow 
do you assess the destructive poten- 
tial of a revolutionary mob? Some 
small ones may be lethal, some large 
ones innocuous. 

Tt is difficult to defend this milder 
version either on merit or as an 
accurate account of Kuhn. As Barnes 
notes, Kuhn himself seems to ex- 
clude this version: "These points are 
vividly conveyed in Kuhn's final and 
most radical argument for the incom- 
mensurability of paradigms. Those 
committed to alternative para- 
digms. . . carry out their research in 
different worlds (cf Kuhn, 1970, pp 
11 Iff.)” If you inhabit different 
» •orids, that’s it; for there is no third, 
trans-paradigmaiic world. Barnes 
goes dn to say that, none the less, (his 
can’t mean “a denial of the existence 
of a single shared physical environ- 
ment", because there are too many 
references to such a thing in Kuhn's 
work. This only follows on the 
assumption that Kuhn is consistent 
on this point, and that I doubt. Hb 
favourite comparison of paradigms is 
to Gestalten, and of paradigm change 
■ to Gey/flfr-switch. Bui the whole 
point about two rival Gestalten Is 
that ^it^mnkes ^o sense tcupk which 

ful and Incompatible insights; ( 1 ) no 
scientific knowledge wimout para- 
digm-bound conceptualization, and 
( 2 T some paradigms are better than . 
others. 

So much for Kuhn’s predicament. 
Barnes's book about hun, notwith- 
standing jis title and the fact that 
Kuhn is pervasively discussed, 
throughout the volume, isn’t really • 
about Kuhn. It is not an exposition, 
or tin attempt to solve Kuhn’s prob- 
lem. (That problem does not trouble 
Baines much.) The book rises Kuhn 
to propound a philosophy and sociol- 
ogy of its own. It is not claimed that 
this is already to be found in Kuhn's 
actual words or intentions. Rather; it 
is claimed that Kuhn's valid insights, 
properly understood, lead to this 
position. Kuhn, on this view, is a ; 
lisping Barnesian; sometimes a very 
badly lisping one, and unaware of 
the direction in which his 'own work 
is pointing. - 

Barnes’s own doetrlne, like Kuhn's. : 
can : perhaps best be understood 
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through a consideration of what of those contemporary theologians that they order us about; and the kind of interest which is served 
it denies. Barnes, most helpful jy, who deplore and endeavour to re- strangely enough, the pretence takes by a Platonic, concept-reifying 
identifies his enemy wiin clarity verse that Auguslinian opposition of j n the ventnloquists themselves, scheme. In fact, his account of the 
and emphasis. His name is the Man- flesh and spirit: there is really namelv ourselves. social uses of Platonism is one of the 

ichean mythology. Now what dualism nothing so spcciul about spirit, not . . p- h nr trim* best things in the book, and one of 

r, , Lwi V MI Sfh it i iir refill no lhe few sections containing some 
Were t* f™A?n we oisdvfs substantive «>her than merely for- 
Li, lea pini.icm mal sociology. But beware: if m- 


icnean mymumgy. now wnm uuuusm notlling so spcciul about spirit, not 
does Barnes have in mind? At so enough to make a hie song and 
crucial a point, it is best to let the dance about anyway, ana the flesh is 


author use his own words, and set perfectly in order, when you come to ""g " SBS" mal sodolo By 

the scene, which he does with heavy think of it. Il is a homely and human 25 7 “ S leresl-motivate 


e scene, winch ne does with heavy think of it. U is a homely and human r Lif « ' Vm"; leresi-motivated styles of thought are 

5ny: and nbovc 8,1 a uni,cd ®n d SS ‘tJf'SLS XX to be permitted and encouraged, why 

Many theories of knowledge are tinuous world that we live in, freed 2gJ r *L Xlt m ann- not Platonism? We know about the 

morality nlays set fn a Manichean from the tension between Sacred and e ™ ] „ .5? Tr i„ Cretan who said all Cretans were 


morality plays SCI in a tvumicnean ««■■* MI« icimuu wmseu ons-icu niu . a : u -_ u;» e n r h^hnvinnr in ihp Cretan wnu aaiu all v-rciaus were 

cosmos, the source of light is ex- Profane realms, especially in their > Jg . •£ l £. f e rhe human liars: how about the permissive re- 

perience; its agent, “reason". The modem form, as the opposition be- nfcLiS ihincs But if the ^'vist who said that all forms of life 

source of darkness is culture; its tween science and Lebensweh. It is fh ■ f K , d * J t . thfin are valid - including those which 

agent authority Truth , validity, meaning and hermeneutic* which are Jte',/ absolutise themselves and condemn 

rationality, objectivity are to be the great levellers and universal sol- em lo any relativism? If they are right, then 

seen among the many while- vents. Barnes is quite ngh t in noting hffof human labelling activity Thai his own views are wrong; but his 

apparelled children of tne light; that positivism does indeed contain . h . £] ific „ v f. *‘F*if*nsinnal v ' ew * s tbat the y (among others) are 

error and iirationality, custom, its own version of the old dualism, Semanrics" afnSw true But i indeed right. . . 

A many tomsm m ,S ^ t0 P S?KS». Sen there is at least one I don't wish to make too much of 

others are dressed in black. case ^ we do not label freely, these self-referential paradoxes, 

This is the vision Barnes is repudiat- By what means does he overcome but in which the allocation to one of which undoubtedly haunt Barnes's 
ing, and he thinks he can use Kuhn *he hateful dualism, and docs he do two pre-established alternative cate- argument. Let him who is not guilty 
to help him do so. it successfully? The basic plot is this: gories, is decided and constrained In of making exceptions on behalf of his 

ft is worth usfcinfi wkv Barnes ! he of . ,he world ,s established advance of the event, by general own ideas cast the first stone, whilst 
wishes to destroy this Manichaean- ’he doctrine that in all fields of considerations, which demonstrate 1 timidly drop my pebble. I wish I 
ism. It is n perfectly legitimate oucs- ac d v,t y. concepts makyth man; it is ihc untenability of “Extensions! could convincingly eliminate “Finit- 
llon by his own lights, for he rccom- m , an ’ . no . 1 , lbc concepts themselves, Semantics”. So, if Finitism is true, it ism" in more straightforward ways. (I 
mends* speculation about motives W u° decides whether or not a new false in at least one case. But could always pretend I cannot do it 
Tho answer seems obvious and per- SW® 1 ? fal ^ “ nde * a i concept. Finitism claims to be true generally, because of lack of space, but as a 
vades (he book. Barnes is concerned , s a kl ? ,d of Exialcnllnliit theory sq one falsification eliminates it. So. matter of fact it is lack of ability.) 

lo eliminate the difference between aI co ™ept-rormation and object- ;f true, a f a ] Se ; so, it is false. But even if Finitism were true, which 

science and other Activities Nature ■? of a PP l,cat '°n s ... I do not think it is, the really impor- 


5 sel fn a Manichean from the tension between Sacred and 
source of light is ex- Profane realms, especially in their 


perience; its agent, “reason". The 
source of darkness is culture; its 


seen among the many white - 
apparelled children of tne light; 
error and irrationality, custom, 
convention, dogma and many 
others are dressed in black. 

This is the vision Barnes is repudiat- 
ing, and he thinks he can use Kuhn 
to help him do so. 

II is worth asking why Barnes 


and is in this way linked to Pla- 
tonism. 

By what means does he overcome 
the nateful dualism, and docs he do 


science and other activities. Nature 


truc. It is false; so, it is false. But even if Finitism were true, which 

. . I do not think it is, the really impor- 

It is curious to note that this cx* tanl thing for the understanding of 


and convention must at Tong last is independent mid sovereign and It is curious to note that this ex- tanl thjng for the understanding of 

cease to be enemies, and must come BCCauntH ^ e on ty 10 itself. No pre- treme and voluntaristic nominalism societies and of science in particular 

together In a united world, an“ be exi « ent ‘« w rules over us all. Objects generates the same paradox as does js this: a „ thought may be^nhistk, 

amenable to the same kind of soclol- ■« ™ de ; 8t an y.« te assi Sn«id to i{SS but some styles of tho,,ght are much 

ogy. And what kind may that be? f lie descriptions which cover them, noted, if the fact that two objects mon ftnitistic than others. 

f , , . ; . by acts of classification if not of belong to the same class is explained . . . 

Conceptual fabrics, including those cr e a iion. Objects arrive without by saying that they both resemble . 11 * s the differences tha really mat- 
in (he natural sciences, have the labels, and the christening or labelling tfie same Idea, then the resemblance ‘‘J* 

hermeneutic systems; whicJl allows them entry into the between each one of them and the 


and all that has been written of 
such systems . . . applies in the 
context of science. 

And earlier: 

However clear nature’s com- 
munications might be, they arc not 
encoded in InnguaEe; nature does 
not describe herself. It is -we who 
give meaning to her messages. . . . 
And furthermore: 

To favour one paradigm rather 
than another is in the last analysis 
to express a preference for one 
form of life rather than another - 


fcrm“m™rh«,h B T.n«h°r- 8^t de, arm, nan., « .id ZZSmZ 

a preference which cannot be Tills doctrine is indeed crucial. It is faced. Barnes uses as an epigraph a ” nl J' sl . J' 1 JJ 1 ?}?- I ™ J 5? 5 

rationalized by any non-circular we who determine the range of ap- remark of Kuhns which is also the L c Jff s ' 

. argument,-. . . • plications of a concept, anf we do it underlying premise of his entire ?u/ a r r n “ P °h 

The test auotation is primarily an occasions, argument: 4 is a tnta ttatwiy. the rich social context. In hrief'lhftil 


n preference which cannot be Tills doctrine is indeed crucial. It is 


thing is similar to. and different Je rich sodal context. In brief, there 
from, anything else.” In other words, 5“ be f. n , a „ markcd decree of 
the natural aranities and oppositions rationalization in our attitude to 
of things leave us ample, perhaps natur ®» an< * to social and economic 
total, freedom as to how we group organization. This means, above all, 
them. a diminution of that conceptual 

• opportunism which allows the classi- 


u a ■ • 


o*n ■wid) kin hol£^thi. other- ^ £ th r„ Ut !&m. “ " "° W ** gr ° Up a ^imhiSion ol Tha" ’ 

wue lib position could io< be sus- ef Divkle betwem^ "tie Vat lonal on . • . , . opportunism which allows the elassi- 

lata « i - . . oil hand and^thc coriUnRent and . tt ‘l “S. “T r T E lh “ l P Ma ‘ f,catl0 " of «' in S* b = « the. service 

Now what Is all this about? Basi- . conventional < on the other which dox should arge for nominalism as of too many and too varied a set of 
- caily, Barnes dislikes . a view shared both Platonism and Positivism would m ^ cb / s tor Platonism. ■ It did not social ends. So even If It were true 
(mnohgst others) by Platonists and impose on the world. . Slf B i*^*, P i at0, ft # S ^ l tfi y Hi ,ecaU k i J hat * * n the end . we are all opportun- 

r positivists (Popper being both, not- ^ , «.• . - . . . , the link it Invoked for binding ob- Ists, because nature herself is mute 

withstanding his own repudiation of. Tj)/vf, re d0es Kuhn come Into this? jects was a transcendent Idea. It and imposes no classifications her- 
jilfo positivist; label). This view holds I ^ i ^ po ?iL ncc d i es .-« o1 U€ . *L MOae because the premise was that self, what really matters, for the 

1 that rfihUy good knowledge (phfloiOJ ose sde^ ntiae revol' urions any grouping must be based on some understanding of that tremendous 

phy fpr; science for positivists), |S12 WJ® 21, ,„, r Ws ? nd ,ha [ Premise can then be transformation of society which has 

stands above human life and Its hu- T" S e *J v °to t,0 ns, like turned upon the relation between the occurred in the recent centuries, is 

nym, all-too-human compromises, in- reports of the death of Mark link and 6ach of the linked objects, the diminution of our opportunism; 
torfests, involvements, evasions and. S2%i- SJ 1 !? 1 n J reatl [y eS u 8 S. er “ ? does not matter whether the Unk and the whole thrust of Barnes’s 

• oiwardlce; it Is purer, more objec- |“ e 9v ^ S . r dwells in a transcendent realm, or argument is to make us less sensitive 

tlve, and more authoritative. Barnes be knows It or not, Is, according to whether it is a human choice or to this change, 

is. c|early Irritated by the observation Barnes, that , he makes It plain that convention. Th _ _ rn . af . . . 

™ S' bf .,L«cr in ,h 5 _ book, B.rne, unwit- ,iop of ffJSajJSSffiS 


Dames is concerned. 

Barnes has in fact revived 
(lie characteristic eighteenth-century 
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Blasts as those of the Popper! ad Semkntlcs ■ -This -rival view 

Ischool. -and even-fewer allow jthelr ; 582: ^ 

.. enthusiasm sudh latitude." The fasti- 
dious aversion of (be gentleman- for other words that 


Barnes as ah, aversion to phllos- 'SSSSnt HIm °!r ! ' / ( !: 7^ e 

; Ophett. who take their science too iSSS^LSS!, 

> Seriously. s * on ) Which inheres , in It, which is, 

' • I'm t ‘ (heicqnqapt, and, tt determines, not 

• I- if 41 Ac luwtniv (A fin rn kihh! If IhA __ I ■ » Ll Li : 1 - ' i f ! 


i- : iCps. in > sdprice’ as’ elsewhere, we life pf- their 



sub-culture, with its own esoteric oreSS i° "thp 0 ^ inH % !■ ttwreased ronceptual 

procedures,, objectives and standards. dualisHc nuritSS^h W ity, f lbe dlmiiwxtlon of the old 

is Just like any other.” r h ? bt of fr 011 } one pnna- 

etes. He also describes, rather well, pie to another when applying a term, 

The Finitism which gives us these — - .. J s 

conclusions, has a rival, which Barnes 

calls, a, Aiulp misleadingly (given the -j .* : 

t ; : Hand Dance 

holda. that “everything already : lips •;. ' • •• ! .= 

either wlthta pr without tW exten- . , 

sion of a term”, in other words that t il ^, r , 1,10 u,d make a shadow 

,a concept /. already has a delimited. ■ , 2* : b ***J“ of * bedside lamp, 

range pf applications,. and I- cannot "ngeyi tjn&\ travel through hair •. 

fiddle with it as I go along. The • long journey, or. close, an eye 

conc^pi hss a meapmg for ^'|n t en- preparing for a . tiny death or great, 

ston ) Which inheres .In It; which is, ! " These moved Instinctively together 

SfiSPlWs Wdft detorminw, not apd fell Instinctive to siidi million uses 

whether ; something does or does not it M ihi a *" :! uw 

'fall [under if. WhAt 1^ pt issue is really • ^ Bn l- 

whether, concepts 'have powers or a : -,2jj -w ™ wch «Jher they»ve become, 

life Of thplr oWn. or Whether. they are . °f , t ? e >[ 680 twist and (urn to. 

merely [animated by rtf. Finitism says An ® “2°* of •” the- kisses., trapped arid freed 

tto, they havp no. fifo pf their own: I . *o catch again, again in the long night 
what l|Ce tbpy seepi to, have, we . ’ which U longer than, their reaCh or sraan 

brepthe mto .thdiii. W'e finlmaie! 1 : 1 which can»t be caug^ by 1 32 mdKS ^ ' 

themt Ftetonfafn ft hisf ill,. dnn oy nanos and caita no shadow. 


they are 


\TIBIWdl unutva IIICIIl UIUY llliu llic W* Vi*v w* mivmi HUM iuv # JI „ A 

lecn written of ren | n1t jf noC of being, at any rate of Idea, can in turn only be explained ™L d [h?m SS? 
applies in the intelligibility, is freely performed by by one further meta-ldea, and so on 

individual men. for ever. Similarly, if belonging to ™ Ut ? here and now, and particu- 

V, men. . . exolained hv an act of lar| y during the past four centuries or 

: Ban jes calk this doctrine (invoking d ec j s j 0n or c h 0 £ e bv the classifier 50 » is that fini,i sm seems to have 

nature’s com- Mary Hesse) Finitism: then the link between the two acts of becomemuch less true within the 

be, they are not The core assertion is that proper classification similarly requires a one tradition which has in the end 

je: nature does usage is developed step by step, fn further act of classification. . . . How completely transformed the condi- 

t. U is we who processes involving successions of do we know that it Is the “same” tions °.‘ bumBn life - by engendering 

r messages on-the-spot judgements. Every in- class word that has been applied to tbe scieT V ific and industrial revolu- 

stance of use, or of proper use, of two cases? It could only have been hQns ‘ 11 IS reasonable to suspect that 

aradiem rather ? incept must in the last analysis two phonetically similar phonetic “* Iransformation of our cognitive 

the last analysis ^ ®<*oumed for separately, by patterns which we chose contingently and productive styles since the seven- 

ven« fbr one reference to specific, focal, contin- t0 group together. But similfrities lc .®^ b c f ntu . r y h “ something to do 


this enhanced rule-consistency m av 
have been encouraged by the comini 
together of two influences: Grecl 
mathematics and its melapfavdcal 
echoes on the one hand, and on the 
other a strict Unitarian theology with 
a distant and Hidden God, who k( 
up the rules but does not then fiddle 
them. This God, who makes up the 
rules in advance, and does not mvem 
them as He goes along, is in hu 
rather severely anti-finitist. He do« 
not stoop to finitism in His on* 
conduct, and does not encourage it 
amongst His creation. Anyway, alj 
this may have led the believers la 
modify their cognitive and productive 
habits, thereby setting off that 
unique and unprecedented intellectual 
and economic growth of our society. 

Of course I do not know this story 
to be true. It is just a very potted 
summary or variant of the most im- 
portant of sociological theories about 
the emergence of the modem world, 
but formulated in Barnes’s terms. It 
is significant that Max Weber is not 
mentioned in his book, nor is any 
pre -scientific tradition explored, and 
the nature of non- or prc-sciemific 
thought is not discussed. As every- 
thing is so much alike, perhaps that 
question does not make much sense 
for Barnes, ft has been said of a 
certain kind of Idealist metaphysics 
that when it absorbed everything in 
the Absolute, all cows ended up ex- 
actly the same shade of grey. It is a 
curious fact about this kind of ex- 
treme nominalism, or the cult of as! 
hoc conceptual voluntarism, that it 
too ends up by making everything 
seem alike. All cows are grey again, 
everything is like science, ana sci- 
ence is Tike everything. But wha 
happens if we want to understand 
the differences? 

Barnes observes, rather late in the 
book that, “I am not a card-carrying 
ethnomethodologjst, and cannot 
claim to be qualified to dispense its 
mysteries." It is good to be told, for 
I had been wondering - is he or isn’t 
he? Eth nomethodology is a recent 
movement within sociology which 
pushes to the extreme limit (if not a 
good deal further) the insight that 
man himself decides how to classttr, . 
how to label things. The point of t« 
name of the movement' Is this: just 
as, say, ethno-botany, in anthropo- 
logical parlance, is the botany of the 
local, studied group, as opposed to 
our botany, so “ettutomethodology 
means using and accepting we 
methods (of classifying, rendering in- 
telligible) employed by the people of 
person we study, ana not imposing 
our own. 

As each act of labelling, mode by 
one person on one occasion, e 
sovereign and not to be corrected 
from tne outside, this leads to. a 
bizarre science indeed. On the one 
hand, the subject and object of ■»-, 
quiry become one, flowing Into each 
other in a blissful union In Which 
error is no longer possible: whal 
Absolute Idealism haa only achieved 
for the Grand Totality, this techni- 
que achieves for each individual *«• 
(It is not always clear whether the 
practitioners are describing sortie- 
or inventing arid setf-ewm* 

a it.) A public, orderly, taj 
vorld disintegrates like a stiaI ' 
tered mirror. There is no longer any 
permanent, public, pre-fab ■ world - 
only, a multiplicity or instantaneously 
erected ana as rapidly dismantieo 
mini-worlds. (The theory Itself is one 
such creation, and benefitdTroin.‘h“ 
universal volatility: It disappears «•«* , 
a cloud of thin air at the approach w 
any criticism.) This antlnomlanlsnj 
does not simply deny the authority oi 
rules, it denies their very possibility- 
The licence which this allows ■ 
practitioners of the method is pffiy. 

near total, and the consequence of tneir 
liberation from external dr IogMi; 
constraints is often a kind of 
gobbledygook. Conceptual drag, 
oal bohemiartism can go no tori Bor ; 

Barnes' shares their cniclal rijjj*- 
Ise, likes theit approach, endow 
it at most with a qualification, . 
maked plain his conditional WjJJr - 
traveller status. He argues a njj. 
which seems to me wrong, . 

because it diminishes our sensiUwy 


no shadow. 


e Szirtes 


. than-othere, thought In the mod . |h / 
world; But he argues tos case vw . 

, ’ coherence, *. lucidity, brei’ity, 

;and modesty, (qualifies nbt ednsp . - 
ous In, the mbvemqijt 

That Is no niean aphi^PPM 
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JOHN LYNCH: 

Argentine Dictator 

Juan Manuel de Rosus 1829-1852 

414pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. £22.50. 

0 19 821129 5 

At that lime the portrait, in col- 
ours, of the great man occupied 
the post of honour above the man- 
tlepiece in our snfu, or drawing- 
room - the picture of a man with 
fine clcar-cut regular features, light 
reddish-brown hair and side-whis- 
kers, and blue eyes; he was some- 
times called “Englishman" on 
account of his regular features and 
- blond complexion. That picture of 
a stem hundsnme face, with flags 
and cannon and olive-branch - the 
arms of the republic - in its heavy 
gold frame, was one of the princi- 
pal ornaments or the room, and 
niy father was proud of il, since he 
was. for reasons to be stated by 
and by. a great admirer of Rosas, 
an out and out Resist u, as the 
loyal ones were called. 

Thus W. H. Hudson remembered 
Juan Manuel de Rosas in his account 
of his Argentine childhood in the 
Far Away and Long Ago. 
Hudson's portrait in colours, hitherto 
the only one likely to be encountered 
hy the literate Englishman, is now 
joined by John Lynch’s biography, 
the most handsome and complete in 
any language. It is a worthy succes- 
sor lo H. S. Ferns's Britain and 
Argentina in the Nineteenth Century, 
and il is fitting that an Englishman 
should have written It. General 
Rosas, despite the Falkland Islands 
and the Anglo-French blockade of 
1845-47. was never anti-British. His 
horse was cnlled Victoria, after our 
Queen. During the blockade, the 
British envoy Lord Howdcn reported 
hack that “General Rosas offered me, 
to. supply the blockading squadron 
dtuly with fresh beef, oread and 
vegetables'. •'Inefficient us the 
blockade is", he added, “there 
iippcared lo nie something too in- 
finitely ludicrous in such a proposi-. 
turn to allow me to accept it." Rosas 
lived twenty- five years in exile in 
England, most of 'them as u tenant 
farmer at Burgess Street Farm. 
Swaylhling. aniT he is buried in 
Southampton cemetery. In old uge 
Jib opinions would have caused little 
stir in Hampshire , Tory circles, had 
ne been admitted to them, apart 
from ijn eccentric notion that Prin- 
«ss Alice would have made an ideal 
n i .. Ar fientina. The "Tiger of 
fnlermo" was put out to grass in 400 
rented ucres and forgotten. He was 
•■cn. us Professor Lynch says, "of no 
political or social . consequence". He 
u iicglected to feather a nest 
utJroad during his years of power: his 
mends did not send him much help. 
“nu,his enemies left him alone., for- 
gave, him or were already dead. He 
* e g l o^y one Argentine manservant [ 
^ an English housekeeper. He 
"■commended avoiding marriage 
•Wcause he .liked writing rambling 
Wlfn. br reading, in bed. .. 

Tic [tad been the most notorious of 

- S-2?T- independent, Span- 
■rJ Arhencu. Governor of the Prov r , 
12? Buenois Aires with the stt/tm * 
Podyr piiblico . the most absolute 
Pliers, from ,1829 to 1852, and the 

.Powerful figure in Argentina . 

| be Rjver Plate, He was riot a 
remote- cunosMy [ike the Paraguayan 
J^ncla. nor was his power inter- 
alent like that of the Mexican S^n- 
J, r /? nrla - His conflicts with, other 

Frnnillf® 5 ' Uruguay arid with 
an d Britain, his political 
ethod? and particularly his use of - 
iin2t r, t !l® * c ®le of his rural opera- 
him S . a *r , forig dominance gave 
uP- a .^ ln 8ulftr fame In the rest of, ' 

: 

Sp }'® n Argentina of the generacidn 
faced .^'’^to appeared to Falter and 
rinirliSf? na < jonglfst , critics who con- ; . 

' own ' nattoftaiist Rosas for their ; 

i \ 


“Juun Manuel de Rosas, land- 
owner. rural caudillo , . so he 
begins. Rosas came' of a good 
Buenos Aires family, ran away at an 
early age and went into the business 
of running e&lancias. in partnership 
with his supremely well-landed 
cousins, the Anchorcnas. Rosas was 
not a gaucho, but a master of 
gauchos. He liked to show off his 
horsemanship and his understanding 
of everything rural, and this was cer- 
tainly politically useful, and in his 
first taking power even critical. It 
has, however, led to much excessive- 
ly "telluric" writing about his earthi- 
ness and his intimate rapport with 
the rural inhabitants of the province, 
as if this was the essence of his 
Bsccndancy. His immediate peons 
may have appreciated his horsiness 
and his horseplay just as Shropshire 
bumpkins loved Squire Mytton, and 
some gauchu elements in his army 
stayed loyal to the end, but he was a 
hard and meticulous task-master. He 
wrote a detailed account of cstancia 
management too - Instntcciones a los 
mavordonios de estancias. He repre- 
sented estnneieros, however much he 
occasionally flattered gauchos. His 
recruiting parties, his pieces de paz, 
his orders to flog and to shoot were 
not part of any rural ist mystique. It 
is true that Rosas and his associates 
owned enormous tracts of land, that 
he controlled a fair proportion of the 
rural labour force directly, and the 
rest of it indirectly through the mili- 
tia and allied landowners, and that 
this brought him to power in 1829. 
Once he was in power it still mat- 
tered. but it mattered less. 

"Rural caudillo". so near the be- 
ginning of Lynch's account, does 
lead one to suspect that he has in 
part prejudged his subject. Rosas 
was certainly far from being entirely 
rural. He was not a native of rural 
Buenos Aires, nor did he ever place 
exclusive reliance on rural political 
forces. For much of his time' ih 
power he does not seem to have led 
u rural sort of life: as his nephew 
Lucio Mnnsillu wrote, "sdlo monld & 
caballo para cHer" - "he only got on 
his horse for his fnll". He spent 
months on end dictating to numerous 
clerks in his house in Palermo. He 
had an indiscriminate appetite . for 
government business and a calculated 
inability to delegate that reminds one 
of the Einperor Franz Joseph, rather 
than of any other South American. 
Hides, salt-beef, sheep and corn 
were the province’s chief business, 
and Rosas was interested in them all. 
It would be as accurate to label him 
a "business caudillo", but that would 
not cause the same frisson. Argentine 
Dictator, perhaps obeying' a subcon- 
scious urge lo preserve its subject's 
atavism, concedes thnt he was 
businesslike but criticizes him for not • 
having introduced- any new "technol- 
ogy”. for not taking much Interest in 
new breeds. *for managing by In- 
stinct. not theory- There is a quota- 
tion' from the arch-critic Domingo 
Faustino Sarmienlo; "Cows dictate 
Argentine policy! What are Rosas, 
Quiroga and Urquiza? Cowboys, no- 
thing more." The evidence rather 
shows that Rosas methodically ex- 
ploited new opportunities, ana that 
method, as he applied it, was lhe 
most effective new technology of the 
time. He raised sheep and grew 
com, and his avoidance of more 

K regressive agricultural experiment 
>oks like sound common sense. He 
was certainly belter informed on 
these matters than either Stumleitto 
or Ptofessor Lynch. 

Caudilio cause? a frisson all by. 
itself, arid for this Sarmiento's Clvt - 
lizaddn v Barbprie, the life ,of 
Rosa’s ferocious ally Juan Facundo! 
Quiroga, is more responsible .than 
any other Work. The trouble with the 
term is that it just means leader, ahd. 
It Has been used in Argentina and in 
the rest, of the hispanTc world of a 
great 1 many : different types; Apart 
from- conveying in most casein vagUe 
sense of : personal, attraction, it Is. not 
a term of precise political descrip' 
tkm. ’For RoSas’s contemporary and 
opponent General Josd Marfa Paz,- 
Rosas was riot the prototype caudillo, 
or ev^n a typical caudillo. The first 
efistinctibn jie rCMrved for .(he lirt- 


By Malcolm Deas 

he considered lesser men like Esta- 
nislao Ldpez of Santa FC, Juan 
Felipe Ibarra of Santiago del Estcro, 
or Fructuoso Rivera, another Uru- 

S n. In Paz’s Memorial Pdstumas 
are the men who summon up 
hordes of irregular cavalry, who are 
absolute masters for a time of their 
provinces, who embodied “the spirit 
of democracy that was abroad every- 
where". For Paz. a lucid and patri- 
otic professional soldier, what ulti- 
mately characterized them all was 
their limitations and their sterility. 
They looked fierce, but their stance 
was essentially defensive: they 

wanted to be left alone. “If the San- 


irritated because he believes I con- looked as if he was nnt quite tight in 
not understand them, because lo the head. His power also rested on a 
do so I would have to sink to disciplined army, and much more on 
depths 1 cant reach. Both that as time passed than on any 
gauchos [not a word of praise at resort to the militia, lei alone a mon- 
all in Paz s vocabulary); both tonera. In church affairs he was fond 
tyrants; both indifferent to the suf- of clerical flattery, and most of the 
fcrmgs of humanity, but the one church obliged; he distrusted the 
working on the grand scale, and Pope and the Jesuits. He paid his 
the other limited to a sphere ns own journalists, among them Pedro 
reduced as his own education and de Angelis. a Neapolitan who had 
ambitions. Rosas goes straight lo formerly been tutor to the children 
the point. Ldpez goes round about of Murat - he edited a fine scries 
and by back-streets. Rosas has on the history of the River Plate and 
eighty Indians shot in Buenos was an able propagandist, In finance 
Aires in a single day. Ldpez has Rosas believed in the inevitability of 
their throats cut one by one, hy paper money, which inflated quietly 
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away and which everyone got used 
-to, and /li the' customs revenue.' He 
disliked ideologues: many went to 
Montevideo. 

His notoriety did not derive from 
any of tills, but from terror and its 
instruments, uniformity and the 
mazoren. In the Argentine National 
Historical Museum in Lujdn one can 
sec preserved the emblems of the 
Federation, the ribbons that read 
jFederaddn o muerte - nine ran los 
salvajes mdtarlos!, and the scarlet 
waistcoats, the chaleco pu/tzd (hat 
was prudent Federal dress. Among 
the dinosaur- sized carretas, the ox- 
carts of the old pampas, is Rosas's 
blood-coloured carriage. There had 
been nothing like all this in Europe 
for some time, and there was not 
going to be anything like it for some 
time; there was nothing much like it 
in the. rest of the Americas either. 
Rosas was, indeed, obsessive. He 
himself told a British Minister, 
Henry Southern, that "there is not a 
member of his family who is not 
inanidtico". He went to extra- 
ordinary lengths*. 
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" Genera 1" Eusebio , Rosas's court jester (whom W. H. Hudson once saw ) , 
mounted on his master. A caricature by Rafael Mendes de Carvalho t 1851. 

liago gauchos ore content with him"; night in An out-of-the-way plate, 
he wrote of Ibarra,' Rosas wishes to be taken as on 

it is because he lets them vegetate IStnn 

in their stupidity. It is held to be a seen that ,he forms of civilization 


great recommendation of him that 
nis province ’has never sent any 
recruits to the national armies. He 
called that “selling his country- 
men”, and .so the S&ntiagueAos 
think they are free because since 
Ibarra has rdled them they have 
done nothing for Liberty. 

Paz was captured by Ldpez, and de- 
scribes him as "a gaucho in all the 
extension of the word, sullen, silent, 
suspicious, shrewd, lazy and untrust-. 
Ing. He did not appear to be cruel, 
but he was certainly, not sensitive; he 
did not enjoy spilling blood, but, Jie 
watched it flow unmoved; He did not 1 


are no obstacles to him; Ldpez 
rebels against society whenever it 
shows him that jt has ceased to b.e 
savage. Rosas wants progress after 
his own- fashion, though a prog- 
ress, let me say, that in many ways 
makes us go backwards. Ldpez' 
wants nothing except quietism and 
a perfectly stationary state, of 
affairs. Rosas writes a lot. and. 
places great Importance on offlce-i. 
work; Ldpez affects to despise; 
everything concerned with papers. . - 
printing, eloquence. On the other. . 
hand, Ldpez Jiaa been lucky pn;the.; . 


It may appear ridiculous in the 
latitude of London to request the 
Barings not to write to tne .Gov- 
ernor on blue or bluish paper! The . 

lives any thing whatever written on 
blue paper. On the other hand if 
the sheets are tacked together by a 
bit of red ribbon, he would be 
more gratified by the absurd piece 
of homage than if the Barings had 
mttde him a large loan. 

’ He did not want a large loan, and 
there was reason as well as obsession 
in [his insistence oir the Federal 
style, ns Professor Lynch writes: 

The official explanation of all tills 
extravagance was that ... it was a 
sign of unity and loyalty; it en- 
abled activists lo identify friends at 
a glance; It was even a law of 
amnesty. There was some truth In 
this, hut it was not the whole 
truth. The Federal symbolism was 
a form of pressure; people wrire 
compelled to conform. This took 
the place of orthodoxy tests, secur- 
ity clearances, oaths of alleginnce. 
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Federal uniformity was a-'measure 
of quasi-totelitanan coercion, by 
which people were' forced to aban-. 
don a passive- or apolitical role arid 
to adopt a specific commitment, to 
show thefr true colours. Moreover 
it was riot voluntary. It was im- 
posed by force -ana could -'easily - 


suspicious, shrewd, lazy and untrust-, everything concerned with papers, j t was not voluntary. It was lm- 
Ing.-He did not appear to-be cruel, printing, eloquence. On the other. . ’posed by force and could -easily 
but he was certainly- not sensitive; he hand, ufyez Im.beer )Ucky On ;1he > become- ait 'instrument of terfor.i 
did not enjoy spilling blood, but, fro.. battlefield, : »nd his, yatllty. rp^Pp 

watched It flow unmoved; He did. not' - - -, that. Rosas, has riey^r aspired, .to : JJlnrnS 

excite the people unrestrainfcdly, but • military glory, .either from design, L? ’ 

neither did he repres. disorders; he or from some other motive less “ g> 0 "- 

had his own way of going about honourable to his personal 

ft*- »«: hLrrattp^ihera/-.. eonrage ,: . .. ^ 

Don t speak to me 
ments,*’ ne told Paz, 


tad ^ province and prwtta T /E'^niina-. /tSSrwterisfi^S’me 

jWUI . y ’ , • ’ e • - ; . used hot; so much Of the exalted, but . in which throats were cut and few 

• It is a weakness or Prof&asor of more humdrum figures who con- prisoners taken, the application of 
Lynch’s analysis, excusable enough trolled . provincial votes. \ : j \doifn .y .VioMh (n /euphemism, for 

in the face of the extraordinary cofo- .--..Lynch gives, amasterlyaccountot: thfoat-cutririg'that Pediro d&.- Arigelis 


in me taco ot me exrraoramary com- ..Lvrtch elves 
plexity of Argentine arid River Plate noMsS system 
politics at this time, that he has p r£ >vmce t 


one! and then tte 
■'pnc/ROsas.s 
never occurred 
... might need the 
, me know bis/ 
1 Ldpez; Y.tecitij! 
Wants me to -si 
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hloudlhiraty, and T have proved 
this during the time of my govern- 
ment. Who in my position would 
have been so economical in shed- 
ding blood? And whose have I 
shed? Not a drop apart Tram what 
may be considered normal routine. 
To order this or that villain to be 
shot is common in all parts or the 
world and passes without notice, 
for society could not survive other- 
wise. 

Camila O'Gorman, eight months 
pregnant, was shot on his direct 
orders for running away with a 
priest. 

A large measure of self-deception 
was part of his character, and when 
he was in power this did not take 
such harmless forms as his phantom 
exile friendship with Palmerston. 
There are two further elements in a 
possible explanation of the terror to 
ndd to John Lynch's account. The 
first Jtc denies himself the chance to 
explore fully by opening his main 
narrative in' 182V. when Rasas took 


observation that many landowners 
live “in precisely the same manner as 
(he labourer does". Gcncrul Paz 
would have aercL'd that society had 
been polarized: “it was very easy for 
the caudillos to raise the ignorant 
against the educated, the poor 
against the rich. :ind this hatred 
came (o be confused with jealousies 
which were inspired hy the pre- 

E under a nee of Buenos Aires.” Bui 
e would probably have seen some 
truth in Rosas’s repeated assertions 
that he had to govern in a demo- 
cratic spirit: “There is no aristocracy 
here to support a government, public 
opinion and the masses govern.” 
Tnis was at least half true. There was 
no effective aristocracy. The Rio de 
la Plata was not an aristocratic part 
of the Spanish Empire. Rosas did 
not emerge from a rigidly stratified 
society nor did he leave such a socie- 
ty behind him. He himself wrote that 
us he came to power he s.iw .society 
“in u state of nticr dissolution . . . 
the inevitable time had arrived when 
it was necessary to exercise personal 
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9 cc \J 1 rre ^ k e,w,:en I®®* influence on the masses to re-eslab- 
ami 1KZJ made Rosas seem neces- jj s n order, security and lows." He 
s»iy, gave him his usual justified- saw himself as using demagogic 
twins, made lus methods the more mcfins j n a conservative cause, 
tolerable. The continued unuario _ . 

threat, whether from the provinces . * 5 B *ii Was . supplanted by Justo 
or from Uruguay, the deaths of f os<s ?c Urquiza, caudtllo of the rich 
Quiroga and other allies, kept litoral province of Emre Rios, who 
memories of anarchy fresh. Rosas was s “PR° rte< * Brazil. There was 
was the best bet for order, an argu- J 10 significant, movement against 
ntent frequently used by Anglo- him in his own province, but the 
Saxons, such as Hudson's father: balance of power jn the Plate had 

... ii t r H j altered, and his defences and hts 

Quite naturally I _ followed my din | Qn , a cv ware out of date. After 


Rosas was supplanted by Justo 







J? 


■ ■ ■’ * • ->- r 
Rosas with his son and daughter and a small retinue boarding the English frigate Centaur in February 1852, ea 

route for London. 


ms the besl bet for order, an argu- no significant movement against 
tent frequently used by Anglo- [*»m in his own province, but the 
axons, such as Hudson's father: balance of power jn the Plate had 

... „ . , ,. , altered, and his defences and his 

?.u !e na tura|| y I ^ my dip | oniacy were out of dQte . After 

father and came to believe that all suc j, y ears 0 f discipline there could 
the bloodshed during a quarter of be „ 0 J spontaneous movement in his 
a century, all the crimes and cruel- f avour Despite his title of “Restorer 
ties Practised by Rosas, were not of the Law * his institutioiia , | e g a cy 
like the crimes committed by a t0 j,j s coun t r y vvns negligible, as Pro- 
prlvateiicnon. but were a« for the fessor Lynch points But. “To orga- 
good or the country, with the re- tbe cou^y j s to disturb it", was 
suit that m Buenos Ayres and how he put /himself. He gave n 
throughout our province there had | arge p art 0 f a Q f y ears 0 f 
been a long period of peace and rel “ tiv £ peace , ln which U Voder- 


Mettlesome matriarch 


By David Mitchell 

LYNNE WITHEY: 

Dearest Friend 
A Life of Abigail Adams 
369pp. Collier Macmillan. £12.95. 
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ing one of the Commissioners to 
France and ambassador to Great 


“Instead of supplications . . . let us 
beseech the almighty to blast their 


Britain. But one feels that despite - counsels and bring to nought their 
or perhaps because of - her steely devices." 


competence and fierce ambition for 
her husband, absence from Abigail 
Adams made his heart grow appreci- 
ably fonder. 

Progressing from a rustic cottage 
to palatial residences in Paris and 


prosperity. 


relative peace, tn winch tl moder- 
ately prospered. With foreign powers 


■ ;■■■■ ass London, queening it as the United 

“There is nothing so odious as a lady States' second First Lady and mother 


not always clear in the impression it no real grandeur of character or con- 
gives of Argentine society at this ception. After his fail from power he 
time. Professor Lynch writes that kept up with Argentine news, but Ids 
"the polarization of society was abso- obsessions and hatreds seem to have 
lute ... an immense gulf separated left .him: he was the tenant of 
the 'tended proprietor from the land- Butgess Strpet Farm, where he intro- 
less peon.” But on the same page he duced the pumpkin to the nelghbour- 
qiialifles this view, and quotes an hood. 

Agitating for peace 


also, as Paz Implied, Adams, a Boston lawyer turned came President in I824J. Abignti re- trygrownoidm uenaucnery.Lon- 
r of character or con- politician, to his wife Abigail in sisted the lures of foreign sophlstica- don she found more congen ul 
iis fall from power he 1779; and when he sailed for Europe [ion and preserved her pun an though deploring the ' despollck 
genline newTbut Ids he left her behind to look after the bouraeots values. Born in 1744. the sway of fashion, court flummery, 
hatreds seem to have farm. Lynne Withey insists that the daughter of a Congregational minis- the outrageous cost of sujto»ndona 
was the tenant of couple suffered from their long jw fit Weymouth Massachusetts, she hospitality, and the distasteful moral 


En route to join John Adams in 
Paris in 1784 she bullied the crew to 
dean the ship - "I soon exerted my 
Authority with scrapers mops and 
Brushes." infusions of vinegar etc” - 
and taught the galley cook “how to 
dress his victuals". In Paris she was 
shocked by the licentious behaviour 
of Benjamin Franklin's female guests 
and characterized France as “a coun- 
try grown old in Debauchery". Lon- 
don she found more congentu . 
though deploring the "despotick 
sway* of fashion, court flummery, 
the outrageous cost of ambassadorial 


separations as John advanced from had no formal education - most girls 
the Massachusetts Legislature to the of her background were considered 
Continental Congress, later becom- accomplished If they could read the 

Bible and write an occasional letter - 
but was exceptional in that her 


feeling. A middle-class consciousness rise to a thoroughgoing critique and 


father, a Harvard graduate, encour- 
aged her to read widely and to think 
for herself. 
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may have appeared in, the 1790s as a condemnation of the instruments of CQUn[rv dfew near - he 5 , Iflfle ct Pd 
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corruption; 


mate of loyalist Anglicanism but the Church, the Bank, the chartered would be incomnlete if it* did not Adams (caricatured as “Mis kuiuii- 
rhetorlc of class was incapable of companies and the municipal cor- include some recognition of the • dity”) to dignify the fledgling repuf- 
sustaining anti-war agitation. porntlons. . rights' of women; and when she lic with suitably impressive titles and 


As the break with the mother 
country drew near, she suggested 
that tne struggle for independence 


tone' of Shakespeare's ploys (how 
could a nice woman like Sarah Sid- 
dons tnke part in such productions?). 
But. sensitive to English taunts - 
“they twit us of being descended 
from the refuse of their Gaols" - she 
triumphantly traced "an ancestor 
amongst the signers of Magna Car- 
ta”. and hotly backed the efforts of 
George Washington ("George I *° 
his egalitarian critics) and Jonn 
Adams (caricatured as “His Rotun- 


I .' \ COOKSONi . 
Th^ Fr lends df Peace 


Essential to the cohesion of the 


Anti-war liharalUm in -Fnolnnrt tssemiai to me cuneaiuu ui uiv 
b a Uun ln b & Friends of Peace was a powerful and 
„ n >, ... ... . . ' sympathetic press. Here, the in- 1808, for example, 150,000 people keep quiet about it. In a coupling of 

33Upp. Cambridge University Press, (crests and fortunes of the Foxite supported the peace agitation in Lan* themes which by the 1840s was cen- 

iiqib i Whigs overlap udth those of the ensnire and Yorkshire alone. Well tral to suffragist polemic she re- 

u azj i Friends. The development of n liber- might Dr Cookson conmlain that the marked (as, very forcefully, did Dr 

■■■——I.. ■ • 1 1 ®I P reSs f n this period, In fnct, owes real threat to the rigime was coming Johnson) that black slaves and white 

_ - ' • , ' almost as much to the Foxitcs as it less from the Luddites than from the freedom rhetoric were ill assorted; 

The essential theme of Brnish history does to the provincial sentiment of Friends of Pence. In 1812, after an and in 1776 told John Adams that 

in the later eighleenih wmury is thal the Friends. Men oF peace could be unprecedented agitation involving “whilst you are proclaiming peace 

of dinilenge to the established social skilful propagandists. New standards both parliamentary Whigs and pro- «nd good will to Men, Emancipating 


This mentality and its currency 
should not be underestimated. In 


arranged for their daughter to study 
Latin, her husband begged her to 
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Whigs overlap with those . of the 
Friends. The development of n liber- 
al press in this period, In fnct, owes 
almost as much to the Foxitcs as it 


. . „ -- u , ui- u -j > . -. 7., . V, - unprecedented agitation involving whilst you are r 0 

of challenge to the established social skilful propagandists. New standards both parliamentary Whigs and pro- *nd good will to Men, Emancipating 
and political order.: The challenge of journalism, new techniques of per- vincial liberals, the Orders in Council all Nations, you insist upon retaining 
has been variously construed: as the suasion and a new note of moral were withdrawn. This was followed an absolute power over Wives," 
rise of ‘radicalism". in politics^ as the questioning helped to stoke the de- i n 1813 by the significant reduction Later she grumbled that "if you com- 
emergcnce of "class consciousness" -- mnnd for peace. At the height of oF the privileges of the East India plain of education in sons, what shall 
both middle and working - in social Piu’s repression the Friends were Company ano the repeal of certain > -l say of daughters who every day 


you insist upon retaining 


both middle and working - in social Piu’s repression the 
relationships, and as the growth of consolidating their he 
moral protest in religion. Neverthe- vincial press. The Lee 
less, the peaceful nnd successful < the Edinburgh Revii 


ceremonial. 

In the quarrel between Federalist 
and Republicans she vehemently 
favoured strong central government, 
and after the Jacobin .Terror «* 
France became a rabid conservative 
who would have agreed with Alexan- 
der Hamilton that “democracy is our 
real disease". Of what use were W* 
quenl elections, pRrty strife, and m 
Impudence of an uncontrolled pre» 
(Republican sheets accused her Hus- 
band, when President, °f pl 0 *| m * IS 
marry his son. to a daughter ^ 
George III and to reunite Amer^ 
and England), except to corrap 




ir hold on the pro- statutes which limited the. rights of experience the want of It? If we and destroy the morals 

i Leeds Afercnn 1 and Dissenters. The liberalization of the mean to have heroes, statesmen and ' pie" and sabotage the .efforts 

Revieiv 'linked the British state was already under way. philosophers, we should have learned those who knew best? 

Whiggism and ptor , Cookson attributes too much to, wmen.^ . - When Thbmas Jefferson 

- • • . the Frlonds of Peace and Is inclined • She could claim some credit for presidential election of 1800 W : 

was- to dominate the to exaggerate both the homogeneity*; the establishment of the first secoh 1 novy a former First Lady, P re01 ™. 

entn-century Whig}- and the energy of Plssenting opln- dary schools in America, but firmly dire consequences from the 8 ove JJj 
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• Hhnoveflan Voelatv . Few If ar>v , , ' ' * a exaggerate doiii me Homogeneity ; mo esiaDiisnmem oi rne nrsi secon- 

hlBtoiv of nineteenth-century Whigg- and the energy of plsseiUtng opln- dary schools in' America, but firmly 

' aonredatloh of ' 'S total *s<x?al and lsm ‘ tn the earlyjjeare, he one fed ion. He mokes assertions, moreover," believed in separate spheres for. the 

: "P 6 " the < ? ll,fc f’ tecS?" 0 , which ' his: evidence does not quite sexes. A wellrread, -well-informed 

' ® niore popular and more radical support his cqp)menis on the ^ de-. ‘wife would, she reasoned, be “a 

lESS W ^ alns . party than their # or|gins suggested, dine of loyaHsm Seem to me to pleasing companion to the man of 

,. umrm Kv. • . :.whUfi :th^. Friends oecame firmly '.underestimate the emergence of a . science and ot Bensibility, enabled to 
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to all its inhabitants.” From her voJ« 
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rather pedestrian biography of a rn . 
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Making holes in the walls 


By Gabriel Josipovici 

C 0 NTER GRASS! 

Headbirths, or The Germans arc 
Dying Out 

Translated by Ralph Manheim 
136pp. Seeker and Warburg. £6.95. 
0 436 18777 9 

Gflnter Grass goes from strength to 
strength. Like liis almost exact con- 
lemporary, Stockhausen, he becom- 
es, with each new work, at once 
more German and more internation- 
al. more personal and more univer- 
sal. His last book. The Meeting at 
Teigte, was dedicated to Hans Wer- 
ner Richter, the founder of Group 
47, and it told of (he coming 
together of German writers from all 
comers of the Empire after the dev- 
asialions of the Tnirty Years' War. 
There was no need to make explicit 
the parallel between 1647 and 1947; 
Grass let the analogy speak for itself 
nnd devoted his energies to con- 
veying the sense of a Europe ex- 
hausted and all but destroyed by 
war, and bringing to life a whole 
host of minor ana largely forgotten 
German writers of the seventeenth 
century. But just because (in less 
than ISO pages) he succeeded so well 
in evoking particular artists at a par- 
ticular time, the book was able to 
convey something about the relation 
of art to the realities of life nt all 
times, everywhere. Writers, unlike 
businessmen and politicians, are free 
spirits, owing allegiance only to the 
truth, anxious only to emulate their 
great predecessors; but they are also 
more prone than most men to vanity, 
sloth, lechery and cowardice. They 
have very little power to change real- 
ity. and yet it is only by recognizing 
their weaknesses and limitations that 
they may. perhaps, change it, even if 
ever so slightly, 

Headbirths , nlso among the short- 
est novels Grass has written, is again 
• dedicated te a writer. Nicolas Born. 
Ws younger contemporary, dying of 
£? nc l er ,? s d** book begins nnd dead 
hv the lime it ends. It too takes as its 
central theme the responsibility of 
the writer to make holes in all the 
walls men build: walls around their 
ra . u "\ r[ «‘ as in Chinn: through the 
middle of their countries, as in Ger- 


many; around places they don't want 
us to examine too closely, such as 
nuclear installations; and around 
themselves. Grass has no time for 
those, like Rudi Dutschke, who 
have, as he puts it, “a faith that 
refuses to be put off by reality", but 
it is a measure of the complexity of 
this short book, and of its refusal to 
settle down comfortably in any one 
attitude, that Grass also gives a mov- 
ing account of Dutschke s death (he 
drowned in his bath during an 
epileptic fit brought on by the 
attempt on his life years earlier). For 
Grass, though, the writer's task is 
not to project apocalypses but to use 
his imagination m the service of real- 
ity; not to mythologize, ns some 
much-praised English and American 
writers, drunk on the irresponsible 
power oF the imagination, seem to 
think, but, on the contrary, to de- 
mythologize. What if l had been 
born in 191 7 and not 1927? Grass asks. 
How would I have acted under the 
Nazis? What if down in South-Enst 
Asia there were only eighty million 
Chinese but here in the heart of 
Europe there were close on a billion 
Germans? It is the writer's function to 
raise these questions, to ask us to 
consider alternative realities, not so 
that we may lose ourselves in them , but 
so that we may recognize important 
facts about the reality we have: (hat it is 
the product of specific choices and 
decisions at specific times by specific 
people; that we can make other choices I 
than the ones that appear to be forced ' 
upon us, if we so choose. 

Headbirths was sparked off by a 
lecture tour Grass was invited to 
undertake in China, with Volker 
Schlflndorff, the maker of the film of 
The Tin Drum. In England we are 
used to nuvelists who are stuck for a 
subject for their next novel getting 
their publishers to finance a trip to 
some exotic region and then “writing 
it lip". This form of journalism 
seems to be more popular with re- 
viewers and the book-buying public 
than works of fiction (after all, it 
deals with reality and novels are, in 
the end. only inventions, aren’t 
they?), so publishers are pleased to 

B up. Grass's book is not of this 
. As with Stockhausen, the very 
modern sense of abrupt movement 
from one civilization to another has 
called forth from him a correspond- 
ing movement of the imagination. 


Back home the I9NU German elec- 
tions arc looming, and Grass, despite 
his differences with Helmut Schmidt, 
remains committed to the Social 
Democrats and their parly leader 
Willy Brandt, and an implacable 
enemy of the Christian Democrats 
and in particular their head, Franz 
Josef Strauss. Headbirths explores 
the images and ideas which the 
.simultaneous exposure to China and 
the German elections set off in 
Gross's mind, 

The book is about Grass and 
Schl&ndorff and their wives on the 
lecture tour of China; it is about a 
film the two men are planning, which 
will deal with two once-radical and 
now liberal school teachers who enn- 
not make up their minds to have 
children (“Can one really bring chil- 
dren into the present-day world?" *‘I 
couldn't let a child of mine be born 
into a Germany headed by Strauss, 
let’s wait tifl After the elec- 
tions . . .” 1 , and who undertake a 
trip to India and Malaysia under the 
aegis of the travel firm Sisyphus, a 
firm which promises holidays with a 
difference - for with them the spe- 
cially concerned can, for small extra 
payments, spend a night or two in 
the slums or Calcutta, visit refugee 
camps, and generally subject them- 
selves to a sample or the miseries of 
the Third World; it is about Nicolas 
Born; about Grass himself, a novelist 
at the cross-roads in his fifty-second 
year; about the two Germanics; ab- 
out aii German writers, past and 
present; about writing itself and its 
ambiguous relations with the powers 
that be. 

One can imagine what the projected 
film, for example, might become in 
the hands of a Waugh or an Amis; 
Grass never allows himself the luxury 
of simple satire for the sake of 
laughs, nor does he imagine that he 
is himself so completely in possession 
of the truth that he can be compla- 
cent about the follies of others. He 
has enough in common with Ids two 
schoolteachers hot to be content 
•simply td laugh at them, ridiculous 
though they are - but then, Grass 
insists, we are all ridiculous, and our 
only hope is to remain alive to the 
complexities of the world. That is 
really what this book is about. Grass 
comments disparagingly on reviewers 
who praised his large novels for 
throwing light upon the past but 
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artists themselves is an uneasy defer- 
ence. The achievement of her novel 
is to show that people may be fooled 
for longer than they would believe. 
Yet there is something disappointing- 
ly blunt-edged about her satire. 
Artistic pretension often comes in 
subtler and more plausible guises 
than Miss Lively implies; ana the 
motives of aspinng artists may, on 
the other hand, be more honourable 
than she imagines. Her broad brush* 
strokes make Next to Nature, Art a 
curiously haughty tale. * 

The "Faculty" of the Centre are 
Toby Standish, who is a painter of 
sorts, Nick the ex-art student, Paula 
the sculptor '(creator of “Introspec- 
tive Woman" . from, bicycle-frames 
and' fruit-netting), Oregithe poet and 
Bob the potfer (who runs a profit- 
able sideline in toby jugs), But what- 
ever sincere hopes Toby may have 
had for his creative hive in the de- 
cayed stately home of his ancestors 
(the great pictures and statues have 
long since been sold off) have faded 


found no good to say about the 
collection of election speeches in 
which he tried to deal with the pre- 
sent and the future. Be a good boy, 
they seemed to be telling him, stick 
to the role of novelist and illuminate 
the past for us; os for the present, 
keep off it. As if in answer to this, 
Grass has, in his last two books, 
made past and present simultaneous- 
ly alive, first with the single image of 
tne meeting at Telgle. and now with 
the multiple small images he calls 


The targets are easy to set up, and 
Miss Lively hits them easily. Greg 
conducts sessions of verbal free-assa- 
ciatlon In front of a camera while the 
research chemist revels in creativity 
and wonders how he could have let 
his life go so sadly, uncreativeiy 
astray. There is a wry little interlude 
when a genuinely talented writer ar- 
rives to give a talk, and is patronized 
and insulted; the moral and physical 
chaos here is nicely spelt out. 
Among the cynical “artists*, the aw- 
ful Paula is a vivid emblem of 
dangerous, narcissistic self-delusion, 
while among the ordinary people 
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for its employees. 

All that happens there is the prop- 
ping up of mediocre egos among tne 
depressing staff,., a process in which 1 
the 1 paying course - members, the 
•‘ordinary people" - teacher, house- 
wife, receptionist, research chemist - 
iiadly afedulesce,' Hifth art re*y have 
created Framleigh Hal! in • the. 1740si 
surrounding it with an elegant land- 
scape. ; But equality pf creative 
opportunity is *-.it is Implied ‘-.the. 
fashionable and, seedy merchandise 
which the Iasi; of the Standishes and 
hla gang of charlatans is peddling in 
197&. the effort to ’keep it going. 
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headbirths. 

A head birth is a symbol of steril- 
ity; perhaps it is all the Germans are 
now good for. Any group that starts 
to worry. about whether or not to 
have children is on its way to extinc- 
tion. And this might be no bad 
thing. Grass suggests. After ail, the 
Romans had their dBy and then dis- 
appeared. Why not the Germans? At 
the same time a hcadbirth is an 
imaginative projection: What if there 
were two cx-radical school teachers 
and they were to go off on nn-Asian 
holiday in search of reality? What if 
I had been born ten years earlier? 
What if Germany were not divided? 
What if we had as many Germans in 
the middle of Europe as there are 
Chinese in China? This is Kierke- 
gaard contra Hegel. It is not the 
patterns of history that are impor- 
tant, but the moment when Crom- 
well or Nnpoleon or Abraham or you 
or I decide to go this way rather than 
that. Join me, Grass seems to be 
saying, let us try this out, and then 
this, and then this. How does the 
world look now? 

But once again the ambiguities 
surface. Is Grass on the defensive or 
the offensive? In his encounters with 
the Chinese he finds that he and they 
halve unexpected ground in common. 
For the Chinese have just come out 
of their Cultural Revolution, they 
feel they have to learn to read and 
write all over again, to rediscover 


who and what they are after a de- 
cade of distortion and falsification. 
And we, says Grass, we who stayed 
behind and lived through the Nazi 
years inside Germany, now can we 
live up 10 the heritage of the great 
dmigre writers, Mann and Brecht? 
They were classics in their lifetime; 
we. however, can only stammer. 

He does not say: After Hiller only 
silence is possible. That too would be 
mythologizing, giving in to lhe Hitler 
rhetoric. Stammering is the truer, 
more exact, more imaginative word. 
And Grass's books, we could say, 
ate all stammers; false starts, hesita- 
tions, haunted by the inability to 
move forward, to round but (he sent- 
ence, the paragraph, the work. But, 
like the greatest artists, he has made 
a strength out of weakness. Grass 
writes: 

We've learned in school (hat the 
present comes after the past and is 
followed by the future. But I work 
with a fourth tense, the past pre- 
senture. That's why my form gets 
untidy. On my paper more is 
possible. Here only chaos foments 
order. Here even holes are con- 
tents. 

in the large novels sucii remarks 
somehow convey an off-putting self- 
confidence; in both 77ie Meeting at 
Teigte and Headbirths they are the 
signs of Grass’s humility, of his con- 
cern with how things are, and of a 
new simplicity at the heart of com- 
plexity. Grass seems to have found a 
way of bridging the sap between a 
private manic inventiveness and a 
commitment to the complex realities 
of the world* between The Tin Drum 
and Front the Diary of a Snail. Artists 
cannot pull down the walls men 
build, but they can make holes in 
them. In Headbirths, as in The Meet- 
ing at Teigte . Grass does not merely 


Ing at Teigte » Grass does not merely 
tell us this: he shows us how it con 
be done. It is an exhilarating per- 
formance. 


Mary, respectable suburban mother 
of three, emerges as the most con- i 
vinclng in her. groping human Is ql. 

Sadly; what IVliss Lively has Mary 
articulate Is itself almost cynical: 
“creating, if ohly there was some 
other word for it because that one . 
doesn't much mean anything any 
more". The, ending of the novel sug-; , 
gests tha( (he dance of these uncrea- 
tive puppets will continue while a : 
heritage wastes away. Next to Na- 
ture, Art offers some shrewd com- 
ments on one interesting thread ini 
the Fabric' of current English' life; but 
the vehicle for them : is this lime 1 
rather, crudely constructed, 1 and they' 
support s world-weary little message/ 

The first Issue of The Fiction Magazine. 

S 'olume 1, ’Number. 1: Spring 1?82l 
pp.' £1,25) is how "available, arid, 
includes storjesl by Frederic Raphael, 
Aten Sillitoe. Allan MftSsie end A. L,.- 
Barker; the first chapter of a forthcoip- j 1 
Ing novel by Leon Garfleld; p profile of ] 
the novelist Kaiuo lshiiuro; arid art!-. * 
des by Paul. Barker, Gillian Tindall; < 
and John Rowe Townsend. - 
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In the far-off region 


Fantastic flushes 


1 
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tonation apart, has its own vocabul- 


By Victoria Glcndiiining SJg 

- - ---- - - - — uRo adaptations of Gaelic, and in 


EDNA O'BRIEN: 
Returning 

1 58pp. Weidenfcld 
£6.50. 

0 297 78052 2 


Nicolson. 


ago adaptations of Gaelic, and m 
pari (which sometimes gives an odd 
impression of stilled gentility) from 
English words or phrases that have 
fallen out of common usage in Eng- 
land. 


lock of the new curate's hair into “ n 
little lavitlliCu that she wore round 
her neck" - turns out to be a mis- 
print for lavalliCre. 

There is a double vision in these 


.. , .2.. Edna O'Brien nlso has words for 

- " country things and everyday gestures 

In her new collection of nine stories, that arc unfamiliar to English cars, 
some of which first appeared in the and some that sound zanily exotic - 
New Yorker. Edna O'Brien returns, whimsical Mrs Morgan "had a figari 
as her title suggests, to the Ireland of to buy an egg-timer , for example. Is 
her childhoonTTheie is no connect- a figari an Irish vagary? It has to be 
ing narrative link between the said that sometimes the syntax is a 
"tales", but the child is the same little awkward by anybody's Man- 
child throughout, a small farmer’s dards, and that one of the best of the 
daughter in a frugal, narrow com- exotic words - pretty Nancy puts a 
munjiy where nothing happened ex- lock of fhe new curate's hair into “a 
cept ploughing, planring and harvest- little luvitlliCu tliai she wore round 
ing, where “none of the women wore her neck" - turns out to be a mis- 
cosmetlcs and in the local chemist print for lavalllire. 

sh0 P, £* j™ * There is a double vision in these 

,. C , re JinS' ° 80 dry hc ’ talcs: the adult thnt the child will 
cause of no demand . become says from time to time wltat 

Other shops did better; in she can see from her greater dis- 
"Courtsliip", Imndsomc Michael and tHncc, In "The Connor Girls", about 
his brothers run the grocery shop, a “• n, *y . whose proud but faded 
which also stocked "animal feed, Protestantism makes them alien, 
serge for suits, wlnceyettc, cotton, (be narrator flashes forward to show 
paraffin, cakes, confectionery, boots, how the child-self, when she marries 
wellingtons, and cable-knit sweaters out of the community, will become 
thnt were made by spinsters and equally alien, "I realized that by 
lonely women in the mountains", choosing his world [ had said good- 
Also pink corsets and, in the bnck, bye lo my own and to those in it. By 
Hints of porter. Not many of the such choices vve gradually become 
oca I boys were as desirable as exiles, until at last we are quite 
Michael; a new curate or bank clerk alone." Elsewhere she describes the 
m creamery manager had an inflated way childhood infiltrates the rest of 
lexuai value in this shut-off rural life; 


(angled" in her. (he child already 
knows she will, in the end. go away. 
She never loses “the desire to escape 
or the strenuous habit of hoping”. 
Having escaped, there is the desire 
for return - only possible in imagina- 
tion - lo that “far-off region of child- 
hood. where nothing ever dies, not 
even oneself. 

The authenticity of her return 
seems proven by the way this book 
reminds you of aspects of childhood 
that are instantly recognizable, 
though hitherto forgotten: for exam- 
ple. the little subterfuges made to 
conceal illicit intentions. In "My 
Mother's Mother" the child, staying 
with her grandparents and aunt. 


Other shops did better; in 
"Courtship”. Imndsomc Michael and 
his brothers run (hc grocery shop, 
which also stocked "animal feed, 
serge for suits, wlnceyettc, cotton, 
paraffin, cakes, confectionery, boots, 
wellingtons, and cable-knit sweaters 
thnt were made by spinsters and 
lonely women in the mountains". 
Also pink corsets and, in the bnck, 
pints of porter. Not many of the 
local boys were as desirable as 
Michael; a new curate or bank clerk 
or creamery manager had an inflated 
sexual value in this shut-off rural 
world where Gort and Limerick were 
big places and Dublin a metropolis 
only to be dreamed of. 

Because of the cooling discipline 
of the child's-eye view, Returning is 
stripped of the over-fluent lyric keen- 
ing* that has sometimes made Edna 
Obrien's writing dangerously like a 
parody of itself. But even in this 
tauter version, (here is much to be 
learnt from her language by anyone 
interested in Irish-Engltsh, which, in- 


The years go by and everything 
and everyone gets replaced. Those 
we knew, though absent, are yet 
merged inextricably into new folk 
so that each person is to us a sum 
of many others and the effect is of 
opening box after box In which the 
original is forever hidden. 

The "origin al”. in Return ing, is as 
likely lo be malicious or sinister as (o 
be loved or loving. With al! the 
people from her past forever “en- 


plans secretly to run away back to 
her home. "I told my aunt I was 
going on a picnic nnd affected to be 
very Iwppy by humming and doing 
little reels. 1 ' This has a pathetic ring 
of remembered truth. This story is 
nlso good, on the passionntc way a 
child focuses on food, in this case 
fresh home-made bread “dollopcd 
with butter and greengage jam". In 
the same story the child is given a 

E resent of a toy watch on a bead 
racetet, and in describing it, Edna 
O’Brien again establishes the attentive 
close-up focus peculiar to children. 

There are some childish spyings on 
adult sex, and a few predictably de- 
pressing gropings from desperate 
country bachelors; but in the last 
story, a story of first love, the loved 
one is a nun in the convent where 
the girl is now a boarder. This is the 
best shaped of all the pieces here, 
not overwritten, told with an air of 
slight bewilderment and no overtones 
of adult knowingness. 

The rebellious schoolfriend Baba 
is in “Sister Imclda" too, thus linking 
the end of this book with the earliest 
of Edna O'Brien's novels. In the 
years between, her fiction has, on 
the evidence of this volume, gained 
In hardness and truthfulness, which 
generally means saying less rather 
than more; for as sne writes at the 
end of “Sister Imelda", "in our 
deepest moments we say the most 
inadequate things", Oddly, this book 
about childhood is probobly the least 
childlike fiction that Edna O'Brien 
has written. 


By Adam Mars-Jones 

CYNTHIA OZ1CK: 

Levitation 
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"You have no feelings”, one charac- 
ter accuses another in one of Cynthia 
Ozick's new stories, but the accusa- 
tion is immediately modified: “he 
meant that she had the habit of 
flushing with ideas as if they were 

B ass ions.” And the whole book 
ushes likewise, with passionate 
learning and with passionate phras- 
ing. Cynthia Ozick is a woman, and 
Jewish, and a New Yorker; these 
conditions in combination might be 
expected lo produce a narrow art. if 
any nt all. And certainly there are 
few men in these stories, fewer gen- 
tiles, and hardly a single out-of- 
towner, but the result is anything but 
narrow; the absentees are hardly 
noticed. 

Cynthia Ozick hns the enviable 
knack of moving, with impressive 
speed, in opposite directions at the 
same time: ncr specialities are prose 
poetry, intellectual slapstick, meticu- 
lous detail, and wild rhetorical fan- 
tasy. The result at its best is an 
audacious and unorthodox balancing 
of forces, both within the story ana 
within the sentence. Within the 
story, there is tension between a 
carefully rendered milieu and the 
wildly elaborated fantasy which ar- 
rives to transform it. Within the sent- 
ence, there is a running buttle be- 
tween a realism that describes things 
as they are, and a rhetoric that takes 
constant liberties with the appear- 
ances. 

Consider for example the intricate 
beauty of this passage; ... the 
kitchen too seemed transformed - a 
floating corner of buoyancy and 
quicksilver: it was as if the table 
were in the middle of a Parisian 
concourse, streaming, gleaming; it 
had the look of a painting, both 
transient and eternal, a place where 
you sat for a minute to gossip, and 


also a place where the middle-axed 
Henry James cante every day so that 
nothing in the large world would be 
lost on him.” This grotesque splcn- 
dour of evocation, an altogether 
satisfactory substitute for a physical 
description, is lavished on a small 
Manhattan kitchen in which an artifi- 
cial human being has just cooked a 
souffld for her creator, a civil servant 
called Ruth Puttermesser; the incon- 
gruity and the excess are perfectly 
calculated. The passage goes just too 
far enough. 

The story of Puttermesser and her 
creature (“Puttermesser and Xanth- 
ippe”) takes up over half the book 
and contains most of its high points: 
the fantastical elaboration, ballasted 
by an intimate knowledge of 
bureaucracy, of Puttermesser^ rise 
to worldly power (Mayor of New 
York, inevitably, given the hook’s 
priorities) is oddly balanced by a 
matter-of-fact account of her prog- 
ressive gum disease. 

The pair of sketches entitled 
“From A Refugee's Notebook" urc 
by far the weakest in the volume. 
The first portentously analyses the 
ddcor of Freud's house in Vienna: 
the second is a surprisingly leaden 
fantasy about a craze, on the planet 
Aciremit (which no doubt should he 
read backwnrds), for Sewing 
Harems: groups of women who can 
be hired to sew themselves together. 
These fragments contain the ingre- 
dients of Cynthia Ozick's successful 
fiction, but wilfully separate (hem 
into one piece of non-fiction and one 
aimless improvisation. ' 

When the materials are properly 
combined, the results are formidable: 
the text flushes with the idea of 
Jewishness and the idea of New 
York. The sense of history and the 
sense of place become resources af 
fact and feeling for an entirely new 
enterprise, and the whole unlikely 
rocket takes off. trailing sparks and 
coloured rain. After a vivid and ex- 
hilarating flight, admittedly, all that 
comes clattering down through' ihC" 
trees is a scorched stick: but with 
very little more discipline and exper- 
tise Cynthia Ozick will produce fire- 
works that can carry passengers. 
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By Mark Abley 

JULIAN BARNES: 

Before She Met Me. 

183pp. Cape. £6.50. 
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The hero of Julian Barnes's first 
novel, Metroland, has the unnerving 
ability to. detach himself from any 
experience and to observe his mixed 
reactions. Having lost his virginity he 
asks, "why didn't they tell you about 
the football fan in the back of your 
skull, the man with the rattle and the 
scarf who shouts Yippee and stamps 
his feet on the terfaces?" When his 
insensitivity provokes his girlfriend to 
tears and anger, "the outburst gave 
me sudden jabs of pride; the pride of 
--. participation, and the pride of in- 
‘ sligatfon.” In hjs second novel, Be- 
fore? She Mii • Me, Bafnes has taken 
this watphfulnesi and violent alodf- 
, ness to a grim conclusion. . Graham 

lid hJmmU i « — _ * 


;1 i \ ® Pennsylyania Press 
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•• 9® 8be d been an actress who, fre- 
quently made brief appearances In 
undistinguished fUpiS^VtBual evidence 
la easily; available. He drives for 
; miles to watch heir . for. a , nilnute. 

Arm's previous affairs torment him, 
: remove him from contact with every- 
- day life. Nothing, she dries in the 


ham. wonders. M ; a htOhiQrit.Qf- relative 
y • lucidity. 1 “What if: your brain became 
yonr epeiriy?’ 1 T 
. ttife an interesting idea; and one- 
that gives the. imagination plenty of 
:. room, to manoeuvre . But after a mar- 


seems far better planned than real- 
ized. as if another draft or two could 
have made a world of difference. For 
most of the characters are paper- 
thin. Graham's first wife is a carica- 
ture, their daughter a virtual cypher. 
Ann, the former actress who unwit- 
tingly provokes his obsession, seems 
strangely inert, and her behaviour Is 
scarcely more believable than that of- 
her husband; even after a party at 
which his delusion brings him to de- 
molish their French window with a 
garden ■ fork, she refuses to admit 
that he might be jealous, still less 
mentally ill. The only character who 
has as much life as Barnes’s stren- 
uous prose Is a middle-aged novelist 
called Jack Lupton,, who .began his 
career as an earthy provincial realist 
and has all but turned into a latter- 
day Flrbank. Windy, genial, sly and 
adulterous, Jack provides a much- 
needed contrast to the Introspective 
.Graham- But we know, him as well 
after his second appearance as at the 1 
end- Only Graham is allowed to de- 
velop, 'and since t|ie green-eyed'; 
monster soon dominates his tempera- 
ment to the exclusion' of everything 
' else, be too becomes predictable: the 
only interest lies in Seeing where his 
jealousy will lead. 

Part of the. trouble arises from the 
cleverness of Barnes’s , writing. He 
seems unable ,to resist any wry 
elaboration, any passing witticism. 
Some of these are very funny, not- 
ably Ann § translation of the remarks 
made by a guide : at a Roquefort . 
factory in France^ "The history, goes. : 
that there was al berger once who 
his muttons and! it was the 
lUnCh- He sat in a cavern Vrith some 
bread and some cheese . . An- 
'occasional metaphor of sharp .percep-.' 
tjon -shows off, another of the au- , 1 
- thpr s talents;, ‘‘when, hi had wound £ 
. pn,,he dfelt the fidged.lyiob transfer < 
■ to , h^tWuhib SUfipfqlptiS' of the ■ cam-* - ; 


era’s inner turbulence; but as long as 
the knob still turned, he hoped for 
the best." It takes more than Inter- 
mittent felicities, however, to make a 
convincing novel. What the prepos- 
terous plot requires is a certain In- 
tensity of feeling, and a prose that « 
able to convey sensuous nnd ento- 
tional force as well as adroit observa- 
tions. Graham Hendrick is far dis- 
tanced from the truth about his me; 
but We remain so distant from him, 
and from all the other characters. 

. that their actions begin to seem msig- 
nificant as well as unlikely. 

As we might expect from Barnes. 
Before She Met Me is studded w® 
literary references: • Gonncnghost- 


; literary references: • Gonnengto «. 
Montaillou, Othello , Rebecca , Algous 
Huxley,. Arthur Koestler, Rudyarf 
I Kipling, and many more. Yfct bj»« 
these artfol allusions goes baj 1 / 
wrong. At an early stage oj 
obsession; Graham spends a solitary 
■ afternoon hunting through the book- 
; cases in search of volumes given w 
his wife by other people. Success#' 
the sport brings no pleasure: As n® 
sat on thri floor ond looked a J 
! pile of books which represented 
winnings, he felt the approach oi 
daunting sadness. On top lay.a WP' 
of The End of the Affair / Kj3 
•* oven to Ann by a lover who sign^ 
niniself M. (the same initial as n« 
the narrator of. Greene’s novel), aj 
"Graham thought of him a® I* 16 Pf|l, 
with the tic. The analogy seems 
clean: The End of the Affair , 
Befori She Met Me, is a tale of love, 
. : obsession and hatred, -set in Lo n “?j’ 
centrally concerned with a pa® 1 fl J™ j 
between a writer and a marne 
woman, and leading up todeath^n 
v the 'comparison - Is- all to Barnes. 
.. disadvantage; one has only to 
i. 1 member , uie passion, , . tendernes ' 
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c. H. SISSON: 

Selreled Poems 

I04pp. Manchester: Carcanet New 
Press. £3.95. 
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English Poetry 1900-1950 
An Assessment 

274pp. Manchester: Carcanet New 
Press. £9.95 (paperback, Methuen. 
£3.50). 

Q 85635 393 0 

If only I could believe in God . . . 
The nearest I’ve got is this . . . 
Each time has been on a night 
when I couldn’t sleep. I’ve had the 
absolute conviction - it's much 
rtiore real than anything one can 
see or touch - that God and His 
world exIsL And everyone can en- 
ter and find their rest. Except me. 

So, in C. P. Snow's The Light and 
the Dark (1947), Roy Calvert, walk- 
ing in the fields outside Cambridge 
In 1934. The position is not, either 
logically or in any other way, a toler- 
able one; but in the last decade their 
intuitions have made it common 
among liberal thinking persons in 
Britain. In criticism it is the rhetor- 
ical position at least of Frank 
Kermode's The Genesis of Secrecy, 
among theologians, Don Cupitt in 
Taking Leave of God will not allow 
any closer approach to theism to be 
other than vulgar or immature. 
Among our finest poets it is, 
expressed in their more delicate, 
oblique and perhaps more painful 
way. the place which Geoffrey Hill 
and C. H. Sisson describe. It is a 
place not only removed from God, 
but outside His world - at least as 
traditionally conceived - of persons 
und meanings: exiled from faith in 
language or thought, and from pos- 
session or belief in the existence of 
the self.. 

.The last of these forms of exile is 
tne more ptinful in Sisson's case 
becuuse rf one applies to him Owen 
Barfields test of n poet - what 
words, having read him. do I use 
with un extended meaning? - the 
unswer would. I think, be “P. That 
wore at times comes near to 
obliterating one’s sense of anything 
rise In the poems. For the great 
majority of them, for the whole 

/3EF en,ed hy 1,1 flie Trojan 
Sft JJ* *)• *he words “God" and 
nk»it s re . ,a ‘ nec * power enough to 
Jailenge it; but "Christ" tended 
rP*.* 0 have a lerri tying context. 
0 kn.. ul}Ier 'u pr ?y or Presence among 
SIS’ and . ,he P° wer °f b°th has 
aOUi n two late r collections, 
®Pd Exactions. No other 
word (unless it were “not”) has 
WhT, L of . continuing force. 
•T’i h u 5 and holds tne word 
in check, and generates Sisson’s 
«« poetry, has been a pair of pres- ■ 
Si interfused with longing 

»h~ ^ e . pa . sl first* the presence of 
ne physical . landscape with its 
dS'.- sce H vaiYingly as refuge or 
*ojat ,on since His very first poems, 
secondly, seen since “In Allusion 
mi3£i *± i,T ’ wi ^ h lon 8ing, guilt 
ia? rC *’ P resence °f 's dead, 

mS. CS !.« T,reSsurcs 14kef » together 
SiV COmpos ® one °f the most 
»ve myths;' of the poet'- - 

SrSiH- am °ng. .the . beasts, arid 
ranXSiT which indeed . Sisson 
Xffty KM*- But to him, as he 
DuhiicK J 1 ? “Scvendaks Essays" 

SJSftJi/f The AvQidqnce of Liter*. 

•W.hology . Is concerned with 
^ iden lficaiion of man. And man. 
dJlM it Vith a characteristic, .. 
beh 0 m i?, lIng concreteness, is (he 
2 «! 0 n ?y speaks and “at some 
Si° f |P rch}S,or y • • ■ could, have 
nS ^intercourse without • being 
head J?L 1 ’ ? niight scratch my 

SSRrJ&R 1 ' k Ji° wing »*": n 1 *. s y m - 


disaf ,|u' n Poetry, is the para- , 

ates wffi* a 1 • whom he assori- 

Johri T>Sn i h i ?\^ n and contrasts with 
vrtioL 2 r I® the . being . 

d hte? ^ od 1 ma y bavt valf- 
A« : th n e J arnalion - 
ChrS^’ :D ^ e ^* , s t^ n V . Between’. 


And yet below the circle ot my mind 
Playing in spring-time there is Proserpine. 

But I am rather Cerberus than Dis 
Neither receive nor ycl pursue this 
.. . _ . child 

Nor am I Orpheus who could bring her 

back. 

I stand and roar and only shake my 
_ . chain 

The over passes and gives others sleep 
f am ihe jaws nothing will pass be- 
tween. 

This aching or devouring "I" 
dominates not only Sisson's poetry 
but his sense of the poetry of others. 
English Poetry 1900-1950 makes it 
clear that he regards any poetry that 
divagates, as does Yeats's, from the 
authenticity which is "P’s mark, or 
that obtains, as Eliot’s does, some 
relief from “I", as a betrayal. Both 
the merits and defects of the book, 
like those of Robert Graves's Clark 
Lectures, perhaps indeed those of 
any poet's writings on poetry, lie in 
the beautiful clarity with which he 
follows the critical practice he de- 
scribes in Pound: "He really is look- 
ing for himself, as if no one had ever 
looked before, and he is looking for 
whatever will help to give full intelli- 
gibility to what he has to say. 1 ’ 

Just so with Sisson himself, The 
result is a book which scarcely recog- 
nizes among the traditions of modem 
poetry any other than that to which 
its author adheres, of “words that 
follow speech so closely that the 
reader is hardly aware mat he has 
not merely overheard the sentence” 
and yet "have Ihe weight of long 
experience and digested thought"; a 
book which makes most of the poets 
of the twentieth century, from Kip- 
ling and Housman to David Gas- 
coyne. sound a little like Sisson, yet 
is never less than stimulating, ana is 
often illuminating. Of Ihe three poets 
to whom he devotes a chapter each, 
he is most generous to Pound. In- 
deed. because he shares with Pound 
the double ambition both to maintain 
“the identity of mood and Interest Of 
civilized man in whatever corner of 
the world and whatever epoch" and 
to “make it new", he is at one point 
over-generous to him. There is a 
myth that Pound's "Seafarer" began 
all that is good in modem verse- 
translation, which George Steiner 
has already sustained by suggesting 
that it influenced Ronald Knox's 
translation of the Lamentations of 
Jeremiah. This. In view of Knox s 
character, and the not very great 
likeness of the two translations 
beyond gloom and strong allitera- - 
tion, is possible but Implausible. Sis- 
son. whose own translations certainly 
owe much to Pound’s, suggests that 
the “Seafarer" influence a Kipling’s 
"Harpsong of the Danish Women", 
which, since Kipling’s poem was pub- 
lished In 1906, ana Pound’s In 1911, 
is impossible, but, since there is 
something similar In their rendering 
of heroic feeling, plausible. Would it 
be too iconoclastic to suggest that 
Kipling influenced Pound? And that 
the gap which modernism must cross 
to maintain its links. wi(h tradition 
can, even by someone like Sisson 
who would like to associate Kipling 
with' the new, be overstressed? 

Of the others who receive whole 
chapters, Yeats is brilliantly and bit- 
terly attacked for his self-dramatiz- 
ing, with little allowance, except in 
the earlier poetry, for his music and 
magnificence. The attack is Just with- 
in its limits: but it simply will not do 
to attack magnificence, which is one 
of the poles of English poetry. In the 
name of authenticity, which is the 
other, by making remarks such asi. 
thiss "If anyone thinks that serious 
he should refresh' himself with a. 
course of Sir Thomas Wyatt.” With 
Eliot Sisson's relations are fascinat- 
ing: his problems are so close to 
Euot's that there Is no mean for him 
between an apt sympathy where 
Eliot has found a similar resolution; 
and miscomprehending rejection 
where' be 'differs, Sisson .is excellent, 

. for' eXam’pJe, ; on the. merits, and : 
especially the rhythms of "Sweeney 
Agrihjstes" . and The Waste Land : 

he responds . as one would expect to 
the “sadden force’; lof' u l .laughed : 
W' k the rejected Ikes of ’’Death: 


escape under a mask, as “wishing to 
begin”? Why dismiss "Little G id- 
ding” and “The Dry Salvages" be- 
cause they "offer no novelties”, and 
suppose that 

Consequently 1 rejoice, having to con- 
struct something 
Upon which to rejoice 

represents a wilful construction of 
Christian faith, when the whole 
rhythm of that first part of “Ash 
Wednesday” suggests that the con- 
struction is breaking down even 
while it is made into the opposite 
humility, the shift from “I” to “us" 
of "And pray to God to have mercy 
upon us"? 

The answer, I think, lies in 
Sisson's unitary sense or “P*. He 
shares with Eliot a complex sense of 
the word; but he does not think of 
“I” as something that can be divided 
and anatomized, which is the whole 
thrust at the centre of Eliot's poetry. 
Sisson would, so to speak, find Sid- 
ney's "I think, and' think that I think 
rightly" odd because for him there is 
no contrast. Eliot has a direct 
apprehension of self-consciousness, 
and a will to analyse it, which Sisson 
has not. In the * r Sevenoaks Essays” 
Sisson remarks that the word consci- 
ence is preferable to consciousness , 
and the French are more fortunate 
and more exact in having a word 
conscience which does not distinguish 
the two. Sisson’s intention here, to 
confine the meaning of consciousness 
to the relation with ends, would give 
a narrow (though within its limits 
valid) interpretation of Eliot’s “To 
be conscious is not to be in time” 
and render incomprehensible the 
whole of Four Quartets. 

For Sisson’s principal attempt to 
escape the aching or devouring “1" 
has been by philosophizing it out of 
existence. In poem after poem he 
makes it clear that it is only in terms 
of a relation with ends that he can 
understand the existence , of a - self 
over and beyond the body and its 
behaviour; that is, a relation to God 
or to society. 

The notion of the relation to socie- 
ty, assuming a high ethic like a nega- 
tive and bitter version of the Beati- 
tudes, generates rather strident 
satire, some good (“Tho Rope" or 
“Spaarrows seen from an Office"),* 
some (the epigram “On a Civil Ser-j 
vnnt") best forgotten. He approaches' 
a greater mystery when In "The 
Nature of Man” he finds the ground 
of our reasons in sloop. In "Every 
reality is a kind of sign” (not in- 
cluded in the Selected Poems) he 
expresses a sense of desired exile 
from the self which ceases to exist as 
it becomes knowable: 

When sex is known and the children have 
grown up 

What blindness remains to me? And I 
cannot live without it. 
There is only the dark, arcanum Of reli- 
gion, 

I prowl round the outside and am not let 

in, 

The self In relation to • God 
appeared early in Sisson's poetry, 
when he was forty (for he came to 
poetry late), in the podm titled, after 
Dante, “In a Dark Wood", The poem 
expresses what one might; think.- 1 
an . ironic regard for. Dante s and thff-! 
Christian/ belief in the redemption - 
by God's grace from the prison we 
make of our selves - were it not that it 
presaged £lssion> baptism. ' 

Sisson’s poetry at this time had an 
irregular voice, the strangled effect 
of an inhibited temperament bursting-, 
into energy, apd reflects the kind of- 
Inspiration he describes In Eliot’s 
words as a "release”, a “breaking i 
down of strong habhqal barriera”, by. . 
its - knotty elegance strewn with jar- 
' nges of linguistic register - as 

K ents remain, of the shells that 
eh broken , through. The sub- 
sequent struggle to express his relar 
tion to the source of this Inspiration ' 
as a relation to God b at u rally gener- 
ated 1 prayers: hjs two; : most .direct. : 
prayers are In two of his mdst direct *: 
and best poems, “On my Fifty-First ; 
rBlrthday" and "Loquitur Seriex":; ; 
/“ - O Lord my GOa/jSimplify ihy : 
existence"; “ - Hold tilis World in your-; 
mind.*’ 

But M'tytji rif- 


fle says, “radiates from the Incarna- 
tion, the burial of God in man", has, 
it seems, waned. His phrase is odd, 
and, perhaps, significant: for it is the 
inverse of the A than asi an doctrine, 
which Sisson's belief in the validation 
of human nature by the incarnation 
suggests, that Ihe Word became flesh 
“not by conversion of the Godhead 
into llesh. but by taking of the man- 
hood into God. This is a doctrine 
which may have large consequences 
for the relation of any kind of sym- 
bols, including ordinary words, to 
their meaning. Eliot, notably, took 
these consequences seriously, and 
aspired to a language that like 
Dante's should transcend itself and 
point beyond the human. Sisson 
takes him to task for the lamentation 
which contrasts with “the Word in 
the desert” (lie fact that words 
“strain . . . under the tension". "One 
must accept", says Sisson, “the 
movement of life and language." 
That is of course a caricature, and 
Sisson does not in practice believe 
anything so over-simple. His own 
attempt to resolve the some tension 
constitutes his most ambitious poem, 
“The Usk". To me it seems a mag- 
nificent but, as he would say, rather 
"constructed” version of the earlier 
and more direct H Loquitur Senex", 
written when he had found it easier 
to believe that he could enter the 
City in which "Christ is the language 
which we speak to God t And also 
God, so that we speak in truth". 
“The Usk" proclaims exile and in- 
ability to achieve that language, and 
at its end the poet’s self is resolved 
in a mixture or sleep and God. 

Sisson has since been aiming at a 
language which would approach 
more closely to temporality. It has 
often been very lovely: yet his lan- 
guage has always been, so to speak, 
Bnorexic in its struggle for authenti- 
city, and is now often like a language 
for speaking to ghosts. Its sound has 


and dryfiCJS oif me bat-vtoicdS or the 
dead, the elusive flow of its imagery 
is increasingly dreamlike. Paradox- 
ically, Christ, thou al\ less often 
named, may be more fully realized in 
.it - in ^Martigues" along with 


Sisson's other captains, Maurras and 
Dante, among “the olives in the gar- 
den" In the • “fisherman’s face, 


gardener's rather” of “Pierre, or 
perhaps Adam". In fact Sisson's late 
poems seem close to , “The Hollow 
Men” as he describes it, the point 
after which his sympathies with 
Eliot’s development wane, "a poem 
of holding back . . ; but with a new 
uncertain awareness of what he was 
holding back from”. Tlie landscapes, 
however, are not, like Eliot’s, those 
of dream and death, but of Prov- 
ence, or of Somerset and the kingdom 
of Arthur. Perhaps Sisson will in the 
end be prized not as the poet of “I”, 
but as a religious poet and even 
more a poet or his first and greatest 
love, landscape. I should .be inclined 
to think the last two poems printed 
in Selected Poems i "In Flood" and 
“Butrington Combe”, his supreme 
achievements; . 

No' distance was ever like this one . ' 

The flat land with its willows, and the 
1 • • great Bky , 

Whh the river reflecting U* uncertainty 
JEM no tnorb'/f. • -?■ 

After an interval of three years, a 
new volume in the Harvard English 
Series, Number 9, Allegory, Myth 
and Symbol, has recently appeared 
(390pp. Harvard University Press. 
£21 (paperback.. £7). 0 674 0(640 8 
fpbk, 0 674 01641 P>. - As the editor,, i 


Elizabeth 

Berridge 

PEOPLE AT PLAY 

‘Exile and old age are the 
themes of thu most 
accomplished novel . . . Miss 
Berrtdge’s characters are both 
funny and pathetic', with 
masterly skill she Interweaves 
the grotesque and sinister with 
the comic and robust ■ , .her 
powers of physical description 
are remarkable. 

Selina Hastings, Daily Telegraph 

Judith 

Burnley 

UNREPENTANT 

WOMEN 

"artfully structured, accessible 
tale ... a clever, quizzical and 
careful piece of writing . . ." 

new Statesman 

Robert 

Watson 

RUMOURS OF 
FULFILMENT 

“Watson’s understanding of 
what it is like to bea teenage 
girl la extraordinary in its 
depth, precision and detail . . . 
trenchant observation, vivid 
and naturalistic dialogue and 
apparently artless plotting." 
Jayne Pilling, . 

Stanley 

Johnson 

THE 

MARBURG VIRUS 

"There are some novelists who, 
by instinritor study, understand 
perfectly the Indispensable 
components of a thriller. 
Stanley Johnson Is one 
of then).” 

.• Daily Telegraph 

. f % " 

Mary 

Hobson 

POOR TOM 
Author of Oh Lily 

VMar^r Hobso n’s gift for the ' 

. , Times luterary Supplement .. . 


(390pp.' Harvard University Press. 
£21 (paperback,. £7): 0 674 0(640 8 
(pbk, (j 674 01641 $}■ - As the editor,. 
Morton W, Bloontfield points out In 
• hid preface, "Allegory and myth have 
.again come into .their owil (and) . are 
now seen as central to the under- 
standing of the litejary arti" The 
volume, which consists - largely of 
essays on specific texts or authors, 
includes contributions by Stephen 'A, 
Barney on "Visible ’Allegory; The' 
Dlstlnctlones Abel of Peter the Chan- 
.ter'.', by Patrizia 'Grimaldi; 'on “Sir 
Ofeo\ as Celtic folkrlteibi Christian - 
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Lively 

NEXT TO 
NATURE, ART 

“She is indeed marvellously 
accurate, catching again and 
again with jreifecuoa the 
nuances of England and die 
-English today.”- V 
■ Sunday Telegraph ■ 
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POST-STRUCTURALISM 


Avoiding the double bind 


By David Lodge 


BERNARD SHARK ATT: 
Reading Relations 
Structures of Literary I 
Dialectical Text/Book 


ate worker life Xnatin™ ,uf ropeti- ly \ d pp| ies G reeorv^ °t rge '" teres,ing ‘ " hich one ma y infer Sharratt’s own 
tivc task of inscribing and nffwrne of u?°k7 ® Jt . eso " s conc fP l hopes and fears for the reception of 

Sr- of ^ S. 35 -TS: £?E tit 

Opening the book wc find tob# HE ^rgu^S 0 ^" 3l£"B 5j“3S? 

p and emegonzed P™t aboiil nt least some of these is and vitiales. all diseoS ,h „ ", 


Bri|htonj Harvester. £ 18.95. 


[SltylisticaJly, practical criticism 
works through a competing prolif- 
eration of “personal" interpreta- 
tions; it is therefore fundamentally 
a discourse of individual polemic 
(masked by that urbanity we all 
know so well from the 7x5.) 


Opening t 
intents divi 


1“ T a, Coleridn= m life ^won'tlea,; 

Saed reZi„r'b h y r taSK^S ‘he tadfiS 

about the paradoxes and contradic- f ™ e nJ 0,lows a .^e contribution < hem of their power to intimidate 
lions of being a radical academic remar kable both for its a P d repress, he has created spaces in 

naif] hvi a . rambling structure, oroceedino frnm his text into which the reader may 


paid by a camtaW^cfctv^^read f an !^ in 8 Strocture, proceeding from pis rexi imo wmen me rcauei may . . 

books he would want to read anv } op,c to t0 P 1( i m 8 fashion more like « nser * b'mself in order to do his own “? n th,s seems, some fo 

reaa any- free association than logical argu- work". There is some suggestion ! ater ’ unduly pessimistic. 

— literary novel is enjoyjn 


[he"nd U5 io? C of OP SS' r ^fa- 

radical ^discordance be “J 
and objective knowledge of £ 
and society, the novel® 

asta 1 — -sy 

later, unduly pessimistic. The sfi 


This observation was made in the way. »i 
course of a review, published in the oppress 
journal Screen Education, of a book tice tir 
entitled Screen Reader /, edited bv hours’ j 
John Ellis. Since Screen Education is fcrenct? 
an offshoot of Screen (a journal of between 
film criticism which has been one of is m, am 
the principal mediators of the Laca- dcs and 
nian-Althusscrian-Mnrxist school of sweep 
lltcrnry semiotics in Britain) it is not from Pli 
surprising that the review was a somewh 
favourable ono. The passage includ- sentativr 
fng ihc words quoted nliovc is cited point to 
in the course of another, this time may see 
iiercety hostile, review, written from jeet . . 
® e „ „ position, and signed Raymon 
n ’ j of Reading Relations by Uteratw 
Bernard Sharratt (whose name is disappoi 
carelessly misspelled "Sharrett”, routine 
SharTOtt . “Sherratt" etc, through- yoked fi 
out) - a review which is incorporated Trotsky 
in the final pages of the book Read- At rh) 
ing Relations itself, together with an pect thai 


way, in a world where polhical ment than lo S lcal ar$u* 5° r J -. Th e‘ re is. some suggestion -■ — * r-~ «».. .nc senous 

oppression and chronic social inius- E„ 0 ? d aso f ? r * ome inking Jl 1 ® 1 he has thus reinstated a Platonic JjJ^ary novel is enjoying somethin 
tice arc never more than „ \ cw °^ rva,lons on , for instance, dis- (ie, dialectical) model for criticism in ° fa boom at present; the polarity™ 
hours’ jet flight away. Parage: a con- Hni.h an aI,cmp,L ' d dcn,aI of ° f lhe ^, orc to, alitarian Aris- fTj 1 ? 1 writing between "traditioJap 
fcrenct 1 paper “nbo.it the relaiions xL , t° tehan °. ne - There is. however, no and experimental" fiction is no tan. 

between marxism und literary critic- l he fundamenlnl “repression" that Socrales in Reading Relations - no £®!L as sta / k 38 11 on « was; and fo 

ism, and, more generally, about poll- shapes discourse is the repression TO ker who acts as a leader, guide !If«. ess T i° f f.» novel like D - M. Tfm. 

tics and nrt", which takes a broad u e kn °wledge of death, of final and teacher - ensuring that the dialec- mass TteWhue Hotel shows howj 
sweep through intellectual historv absence. the intellectual certainty f 1 ^ progresses and produces know- resourceful novel 'St may integrate 

— k » — ,.„a r . — 1 that I will die, very soon. Because ‘ ed 8 e - The only knowledge to be , e technical discourse' 1 ^ of Freud 

sained from Rmrihio Rpiatmnx is of , r . instance, into his fiction with on i 

Insine tnurh . 


fcrence paper '‘nbout the' relations tu t . 

between marxism und literary critic- u ' und , amentfl l “repression" that 

ism, and, more generally, about poll- ,f K . d, scourse is the repression 
ties and nrt", which takes a broad °I ,he kn °wl«jge of death, of final 
sweep through intellectual historv fu . l ) Ce, -.. t ^ mte hectual certainty 

from Plato to Marx tmd Lacan in a !, , T dtc - very soon. Because 

somewhat haphazard fashion frcpre- !L 1C , og , of “difference" requires 

sentotive phrnsc: “I want at this , ,0fiic , of . “? ame ". and what 
point to take a sudden jump to what P ia ,. s u , s . similar is the body; all 

may seem an entirely unrelated sub- bodies die : every body dies. 

' n };...F 0 ' SS0n: a review of ^ ert a ls° provides a fascinating com- 
Raymond Williams’s Marxism and mentary on the recent intellectual 
Etorantre - respectful but vaguely b - lstor y of the Left in Britain, focus- 
aisappointed. Brow? Entrde: a rather * n 8 on tk e epistemological “break" 
routine essay on Wutliering Heights bet ween the old humanist New Uft 
yoked forcibly to speculations about represented by Raymond Williams 
Irotsky .... and E. P. Thompson, and the new 

nnsf-stni.'i.iroi;** w«#l n f 


3nd Williams 
and the new 


I'j progresses and produces know- 
ledge. The only knowledge to be 
gained from Reading Relations is of 
the problems and contradictions that 
critics, especially Marxist critics, con- 
front. Or, as “S. P." less sympatheti- 
cally puts it: 

No possible pattern of thought, no 
procedure for thinking is ever pre- 
liminarily or provisionally estab- 
ished by this exercise in intellec- 
tual delinquency that it would be a 
misguided compliment to call de- 
rivatively Dadaist. 


in the final pages of the book React- A , tMe ■ . .. 
ing Relations itself, together with an nJJAo?*C?Sl l he reader . m «y sus- 
exasperated report on the original SSnh!? Jr fl hy T 011 dls 8uises a 
manuscript by the publisher’s reader, f™ 1 °" ? f warm ed-up occasional 
J. G. , who suggested drastic cuts, , Qnd . reView ? I Bn. 1 the book 

several of which seem to have been • y changes shape in a manner 
earned out, and a “naracritical re- n,Scen V. , of , . e'ghteenth-century 
wew by two friendly deconstruction- wear? ; U J? a 1 d 1 bookmaking, 
gtewho call themselves “Marie and pSS.® 16 ** 00 ?? 011 ^ ^ Ith a new titfe 


Jsts who call themselves “Marie ‘and we are conrronted with a new title < epnK 


post-structuralist kind of Marxism nvauveiy uadaist. 

£-•' W M sssttjff t rrlii 

seem"To y him tt”' of * h = 


pieces, gathered together under (he 
heading, "Suite-talk , -anticipate and 


dit ? ) pub^ Ly" a “&reS Phy l " ^ estern Eur °P°- 
Parody Publications Ltd”, and be- Here we ma y f ee l tl 

getting close to rhe nnc 


parody almost even * possible evaiun- LT.oYJ ‘ th- 
rive response to Reading Relations “ J i st ^ ^"ntents. which div- 

just as the main body of. the book N p! r t / Hi hur s J vork int0 two 
parodies and subverts its own proce- S rt °S e consJsts of a lecture, 
d “« s J] and the Institutional practices LS and an examination paper 
.and discourses lo which It belongs lecture Is on M Fig. 

Tlje book ends with a few oaces of Models of Marxist Literary 


Here we may feel that we are 
getting close to the position of the 
Dr Shurait; but just when it 
looks as if he might. stand up, he 
instead bnngs the . seminar to an 
abrupt dose, distributing, without 
comment, another gathering of 


and discourses to which It belongs’ "• J . no lccmre ls on : M Fig- 

Tlie. book ends with a few pages of rrifirtSS-» M ° s of . Marxist Literal another gathering of 

acknowledgments in which the aii- S 1 ??®® and^ consists of a critique X™ t 01 ^- ,P |et hora of quota- 
f® Bravely tlianks, among others Ooldmann, Althusser and Jf®? 1 In J 118 book - I write as the 

John Ellis and Ben Brewmr hii S?i*!S ‘3*%.'“ ftSto h^deptore'd Vn ‘(h"”' 


.jihi 'Bff'jna Tssa»™ f,» ^ ■» «prese n . the re . 

at lhe University of £ent I n i Hi!!? of ■ bterature to ideology 
hSrH b0 of h c metabers of the ed 't°rial fifn seri&TS modes °f. P roduc tion 

board 1™“'^ 


and, particularly. I suspect, the 
S*"*® 1 student" of the late 
lyfiOs, whose “long march through 
-the institutions , whose own ex- 
tended political rite de passage, has 
turned into n slow revolve of uni- 
versity corridors and committees in 
the late 1970s, a game of professor- 
ial chairs in which the music gets 
more and more funereal and the 
strains of the Red Flag get ever 

-i ’.;- What ,lie book then 
does to itself is to take the obvious 
next step; into self-destruction. 


i . 7 ■ iiviiwii wimou 

kismg touch with ordinary language. 
But if we substitute the words “li(S- 
ary criticism" and “literary critic" for 
novel and “novelist" in Anderson’s 
note, then we get an exact formula- 
non of the contemporary crisis in 
criticism, and of the vocational plight 
out of which Sharratt has written 
Heading Relations. It is literary critic- 
ism, not the novel, which has “dis- 
appeared into the abyss between 
everyday language and the technical 
discourses inaugurated by Marx and 
Freud (and, I would want to add. 
Saussure); which has bifurcated into 
the "traditional" (literary history, 
literary biography, practical criticism) 
and the experimental" (structural- 
ism, deconstruction. Bloom's poetics 
of misprision etc); which can find 
no ground between the naive and 
the arcane". 

- "H!? Horary critic is thus placed 
in the classic double-bind, which 
according to Bateson consists of r 
primary negative injunction" (eL 
, Do n °i exclude anybody seriously 
interested in literature from your dis- 
course about literature"), a secon- 
dary injunction conflicting with the 
first at a more abstract level (eg, 
Do acquaint yourself with the latest 
and most powerful tools of analysis 
available in the human sciences in 


itg ^Oth vmetabera “of* the editorial 
board of Screen. 

It is _ not' Only, therefore, the 


baffling Complexity, H u DO xes . 

aitqws and connecting fines, of SRffBi SXIZ. 


itself to be deplored 0 “n ™ Slep; lnto ruction. 

trary, they are one of its chief oma- J? I,en ,, on . e r ^ nects that it is Sharratt s P ,te of ,b eir mystifying jargon and 

ibents, testifying to the breadth and S a * J 1 ' s ^riling this, the force ^ oun . ter “intuitive axioms’*) and a 

adventurousness of Sharratt’s read- re- , self-destruction" becomes f ei ^ |ar y injunction prohibiting the 
ing, and constituting quite an Instruc- «« .L ,ent y J stron § to wi P e the smile v,ctim from escaping from the field 

0It t 116 reader's race. covered by the other -two iniuiK- 


0 °Va d5 pjy°.h.; n mSoi 

them nro in ... 


rit^ to revfew Rffld/ng Relations, Is 
approach his task in (lie 
. ?Plyt °.f 8 roan Qpenlrtg a strange- 

S n8 TK BrCel wi f a - ® e ^ fas ‘ P«l 
Rii'if 1116 R? rt ™ il . of Dr Sharratt 
the ‘bside of the dusl- 
jf_ cket t cnds lo reinforce such cau- 


J, -J . — -- ---uiuiw, auuil CBU- 

k»-ni V°, is P 05 ^ 1 against a rather 
Sj* .background that looks at fim V0 L ces 
4gbl like' tne hard shoulder of the \ 
Ml, but on closer examination is 


jransJate back into discursive prose 
m order to understand. . 

r_» The seminar, which begins prom-- 
wlth quotations T rom P The 
Goon Show (“Tlie letter Is written in 
a disguised voice") and Our Mutual 
Friend (“Ha do the police in different 


3?™ are set in an* eye-torturimz 

eisht-DOlnf tvn p nf ir 


IgCUUAL cc muicr I n? , 

MdS of IK s S7SR 5fE s» «« ■» is . 

“ _ ' luss/ne Rrndina Relations si 


n.S" u “ W i U ^ C ‘ AMI 111 IIUtlUH |» , - , . 

proOBbly part of the 'Kent campus, a ' eva luation and interpretation as thr ¥C},* * ,,s " 1MC , v-amuss tnm u 

Fe?buw ov ®J ,ookJn 8 the city of Can- jjj“ B begins with n somewhat 9 haadIer ! 8 ^ Big Sleep and Snn*£l$ tt0, ! s s * enw rather lBck - 
frtf.cH.Thn , a u° r 5 handsome, and f Over-ingenious analysis !i aflca „ S T l'i T rial (this one ends interest to succeed as 

tousled head is in three-quarters pro- ft O™ of the “reading-relations" the parenthetical note fict ” 11 * 

the'sehni , b | 0ro 15 H - ( ro * n i ust above speaker, addressee and Unfinished - no time”). There Is real motivation behind this 

the scholarly spectac es. and a faintly StL 6 ™} 18 ?; ‘P t0 P ,n L b ? the De- QUgh - ful u Dd thQU 8 h t-provok^ ^markable enterprise might be 
Ihnist to the strong HJ™ °f Herbert The Temple. thesa P a ec? about the s ° u .Sht in one o\ the quotations 

! chin, which seem cnlcu- ^f us . e . of . th e rather spedai ontolo- rejationshrp between the novel, espe- which the author 
irn off potential nsuiiinmc gical status of the addn>«pf> ciauy the novel of crimp nnri comment 


on tne readers face. covered by the other -two injuhe- 

"S- P." relents to the extent of fl° n i S " ft 8 ’ academic job, with its 
suggesting that* Reading Relations d f °° ll 8ntiqn to teach and carry 
“might best be read as a typical resear ch into “literature"), • 
instance of 'the self-conscious fiction Every sensitive and intelligenl 
or post-modernism". The paracritical memb er of our profession must feel 
renew by "Marie and Bill" who lhe Pressure of this double-bind to 
admit that they are privy to the so . me ext ent. For the Marxist, corn- 
author s i designing thoughts, certainly m,tt ed to an anti-dlitist model of 
shows that there Ts more artfulness in socie ty »nd education, it represents a. 
the arrangement of the book’s con- P artl cularly cruel dilemma. As Bert 
tents. . than one might suspect, but puts it in the course of the Seminar, 

■ • Althusserian-Lflcanian discourse B 


mdnncing 


remarkable enterprise might be 
so . u .Sht m one of the . quotations 
which- the author tosses, without 


f repre- , umcreni nistoi t „ 

whole. ; ^ periods. note to Fe 

:ea this..' ' -.And what 'conies after the' final 
pphical examination? %. the postpadSSte - : ;• 
i called .“testa, of coursef Tart Two 1 of M4" - The nov 
ttepoed ' Arthur’s work consults of a doctoral ! ran gi 


note to Perry Anderson’s 1968 essay 
. Components of the Natiqnal Cul- 


Althusserian-Lacanian discourse b 
hardly the best way of hastening the 
Revolution, because “your enemies 
don’t read it and a lot of your allies 
can't". ' 

According to Bateson, the double- 
bind produces schizophrenia in the 
victim. Reading Relations' is best de- 
scribed metaphorically as a schi- 
zophrenic book, . in which the au- 
thor’s "selF* is split, fragmented, dis- 
persed and demonized. The result, 
like real schizophrenia in the realm 
of human behaviour, is by turns fas- 
cinating, entertainine. irritating and 


; : '■ ^ Httlevldnaer 'f '.sonftone caneq 4ail 

’■ , ; - • tb® dust-jacket, It i bears' S glovrina iattaWhtAhi ’ stepped. - ‘Arthur’s work consists of a docVraJ 

. • "ra^mondation : frqrtn Terry Eagle ? 1 SSivS !! 1 J S 0Sy Simtn ®nds‘s Guar- ■ fh*ris .on nlneteenlh-centurv worS 
: ;t°h 1 Tndsr is an . absolutely S.: =S al str .P , cartoon, compfairis that ing-clpss autobfograpK wiJch b ti 
j ■ ;; t W.fifc^r«| 6 fb€S 6 k to --from whJclf wei AiuJS i ™ S u “ a '^oretical no surprise! to ’ dtaSver (from 'ihl 


, the nineteenth Knturv and coufd c ?. s f l1 - but lhen ll » bisic wni:t| 
!&••!«? Th"e “Se™ “ u ^ S' 


( Chris’S djaqourse 






ted hu M • ■ ^ 3 inau- — 

Of QblecUve* kngtledge^ithfn o T *j lln 8 How Texts Talk ; Es*W j'j 
poclafiscd codes of the humrin ond Ethtiomeihodolo® 

ivi v„ . RRian (163 nn.' RnnHedne and .Kegan . Paw 


ilised codes of the humdn 
as derisively contradicted 

CflAn tha ■ 


(163pp. Routledge and .Kegan Pflri; 
£9.95. 0 710 9047 1) A. W. McHojil 

uses ■.*! recent. . developments . ®- 

• * * • 





he nM awiWT 0 710 9047 V A: w - Mcn T 

xotericSech lis ? s recent . developments . in 

novelist, after hfary e thnomcthodology and conversatiou- 

s either to SmS ? 1 :dWu« problems of, 

riocerice or : 1 textua ^ cohimunication,- extending 

heir 1 disojUrse n l£ f| tbe scopp of efhiiopieftiodolOgy into 

ffi worftTffiT; is of ,'non-fate.to-ra^coj,- 

i^rcaiion ' bSSiJn 1 ? UI l ,cat,qn - The "tain concern of Hw 
■ ^ ok * to ask'what. wihpetent rtad- 
i. 1 v The .' iriBem S j ‘ of • te ?i^ roust Know and ^se in 
\rm6tfs : 6rfer i0 - acddmbjlsS the'routne m- 
teradtk»|i they J bavi yirti. tek(s- . 


‘ * ,* , . t l m l lll J? lra live dispositions of the 

Paul rartlpriop ffl ,rd Grcal . K,n g, Darius 1. its iden- 



; •ssssssssss=ssssss==ss=ss=ss^ ..uv.u fll ,n g sairapy t nun tar y province 

SIMON HORNBLOWERs and taxation district) based on 

Muicnlus Lyd,an Sardis - 

polilk-al and miTitary efl^iveness of “ ^ C cvluence ’ cul T? ™ need not 

Athens' naval confederacy. ih]‘ bcsTaS M* ^ 'he^'his pr^fpanly’SrmaTnl^s | - 

r 398pp. Clarendon Press: Oxford Uni- rariVvSE2KL?i Pte S a !!. grip on 

[ Sty Press. £35. ™riid hi ftS f w,, , h the conlro1 

It was, moreover, a nice touch to sollos occurred after his death ?■ niear ? s °L (hterally) disorientating j ;'i 

$ A,hCn . S in nBmelv ft '"«*«» aso„ .(comes, j Sm « preSd^e Kff ^an™ 1 

n to ai 4 R 44 5 exercised by the central government 

at Susa over its Sardis satraD and 

the Social War of 357-55 meant an organized by his devoted wiaow Yet W r, sspreaa ne^ uenrzation as is appa- , 

end for ever to “the concept of pro- the fact of this contest does nm hi ren1 In ,be fourth century - in Canan | 


in me me cmpeiui nugwiua, wuccn mtimianu ureex powers to challenge 
Victoria and Lenin would have made Persia for hegemony over the west- 
an improbable ruling troika. In death em Asiatic seaboard. Thus inland 
they find themselves yoked by the Mylasa, for example, the most im- 
type and name of their final terrest- portant native centre and original 
rial abodes: in each case a home of Maussollos, joined the (ill- 

Mausoleum. The eponymous Mauso- named) Ionian Revolt in 497 and 
lus-or Maussollos as he more usual- half a century later was a tributary 
ly appears in the contemporary subject of the anti-Persian Athenian 

iragH. numDiower places mmseir Mausoleum, how its first occupant i 

in the same camp as Geoffrey de Ste was intended to be represented J? rms ’. and 50 on “ seems to me to , 

Croix whose recent The Class Strug- thereby. As a hero? Or a god? Spec- JSE 12 m ° r .f dcep,y f ak - j 

gle in the Ancient Greek World ulation is fruitless. And ‘ it P is “ nder ^ a ° tl lhan [b e limited 

among much else details the melan- rebarbative to all the established h , en ' za,ion . of or even 

choly process whereby the Greek canons of historical judgment fo s,x L h ccnt “ n ? s (which Hornblower 

propertied classes combined with propose an interpretation of the underem P h asizes). It remained a ; 

their successive Macedonian and Ro- Mausoleum's symbolic function that i 

man overlords to stamp out ancient is crucially based on a Greek trawdv barbarian substructure, and in this | 

sources - may not rival Dr Condom Empire at its height. But for present 
or Mr Biro in the practical utility of purposes the decisive change in 
the product named after him; but he Carla’s political status within the Per- 
is clearly an historical figure of con- sian Empire sprang from the crisis of 
siderftble bulk and stature, long over- the decades on either side of 400 

democracy. Here is another example of which the name alone survives. a# ar f K ii he . unheI,en, c eclecticism 
of the way m which, as Hornblower "De tels jeux", as Louis Robert once SII m« .SJJ * ° Wn **P res “ 0R > of l 

rightly observes, the Hekatomnid remarked in connection with another the [ ^ auioleum 15 emblematic. . 

dynasts bridge the classical and hel- Asiatic dynast, "sont assez vafns", T began by caiting Mausolus a dff- , ; 

lentstic worlds . Would that Hornblower had applied 5 c,dt ™ ok * tnfficulty Is partly ■■ ■ f 

t . .fiaxas-As 

f Simon Hornblower s challenging and d— ;=«- tJrJ' -! “ . Iace 

Far less illuminatine is most or the his 8 reat erudltion and formidable d j je ,0 t ‘be subject-matter and lo the 
remainder of to JK totod » aSSSLU impo^nf^. To" “i. w .Ich wiifZT^AT 

f rfiffic.iii book ‘' er ? a s former ally Sparta, was 

diflicull book. the decision to create a separate sat- 

But the title is strictly a misnomer rapy of Caria under Maussollos’ 
(even when not misprinted by The father, Hekatomnos son of Hyssaldo- 

b -’ , as«i. l, ‘ saafisari'jfflr US 1 

di5a PR°J min g b ;jw „I h ^_P c J)l}!V mate cha P lcr ' ? n , tbc ficufy is greatly augmented by the 

Times, with unconscious irony, as mos, probably in 392/1. Hornblower 
Amusohu). For this is not in any ably argues the Persian case for this 
sense a biography of the fourth administrative reshuffle and ingeni- 
century bc (c 377-353) Carian dynast, ously accounts for the choice of 
Rather, as Dr Hornblower is quick Hekatomnos on the ground of his 
lo point out in his preface, and slow- hereditary claim to a local “kingship 
er to repeal in the 2714th of his 2893 oF the Carians". He cogently justifies 
footnotes, the theme of the mono- too the genealogical Iree and satrapal 
graph is the hellenization of Caria. dates or the Hekatomnid dynasty 
This complex cultural process was that are conveniently set out in the 
neither initiated nor completed by Figure facing Page One. And he 
Maussollos, though he no doubt makes what he can, if at tedious 
accelerated it. Presumably therefore length, of the scrappy evidence for 
the title was chosen for its commer- Maussollos’ relations, economic and 
rial appeal. Certainly it enabled the political, with the native and Greek 

»uJ ..juvuiiS -i ricyuiummus programme ot civic authors arrangement and presents- 

longest in the book, which like its and military building, which follows tlon of his material. The impression ; . 

subject seems overblown and unduly one concerned with their dedications is given that, so far from carrying out 
self-important. It may not matter in sanctuaries, brings the reader back the omputative and manipulative ' > 

much historically that we cannot ccr- to earth with a bump. Homb lower’s surgery usually needed lo transform 

ainly identify the Maussollos and discussion of the replanning of synoi- an Oxford doctoral thesis Into a nub- 

Artemisia statues or that we kized Halikarnassos is one of. the lishable monograph, Hornblower has t 

cannot precisely reconstruct the best things in the book. But his final grafted chunks of new matter on to 

Mausoleum on paper (Hornblower chapter entitled simply "Helleniza- an already expansive corpus. There • 

wisely declines to enter this battle- tion" is less happy, not least because are loo many footnotes, and they are » 

ground). U does matter very much the opportunity to provide a bal- often too long. Space Is wasted tn i 

indeed that we do not and cannot anced assessment of the extent and castigating predecessors' wrong refer- 

know by whom or when the structure character of Hekatomnid hel- ences, a dubious luxury in a book 

was commissioned, how much It cost lenization Is missed. The concepL of that is itself far from free of printing 

(whether absolutely or as a percen- hellenization is skilfully unpacked errors. All of which has of course ! • 

designer of the handsome dust-jacket inhabitants of Caria. In particular, 
to make striking use of a colossal his discussion of the mainly strategic 

venues), and what exactly it signified ronage and imitation of Greeks, "but Stiu"'Afmofitt is*Tn its way a inonu- ! 

and symbolized. Here Bacon's re- too sharo a contrast is drawn be- ment of w-hnlarchin ami ;> wnnid h* '. 

marble statue which, together with motivation for and the cultural im- 
other aisiecta membra from the ori- plications of the "synoikism" (re- 
ginal Mausoleum at Hnlikamassos foundation by the incorporation of 
(modem Bodrum in Turkey), is now nfltive settlements into an already 
splendidly displayed in the mixed Greek and native city) of 

Mausoleum Room at the British Hnlikamassos well shows why he 
Museum. considers this Maussollos’ most im- 

i'. jTbis colossus is conventionally portant achievement. : . 

mark applies most stringently, and tween political and cultural philhel- grossly unfair to “try it on a Carian" 1 >1 

the piling up of possible parallels, lenism. Let us concede, though (the ancient equivalent of our “try it ' ! f 

precedents, and Influences, no mat- strictly it is an article of faith, that on the dog"). > ' 

; 1 

Classicizing creations Jik 

identified as n portrait of the dynast'. But 1 he will convince by no means 

and its no less imposing female com- everyone of his view that Hckatom- 
pnnion us one of his full sister, wife nid Caria was a satrapy on ail fours 

— — — tion that Greek art was essentially a is now confirmed by cleaning and by TjWfv 

n„ corporate development, the working a fragment, evidently unknown to •' f'j- 1 ' 

By Martin KODertSOn together of craftsmen in guilds where Ridgway when die wrote, with ('.■ \ ■' 

identifications are unfortunately far pies, whose satraps were Iranians 
irom secure. As such they are, sadly, often related to, and indeed rivals of, 

— each new advance became im- Olympia-like drapery across the. 

BhUNlLDE SISMONDO RIDGWAY. TafTh^ iF’ST’Lrirv S^hiS%b!ilTVll=T» e S .7n S j ,1 .ilj i'i 

on a pur with many of Horn blower’s the Achaemenid Great King. W. 
major hypotheses and assertions re- Childs, for example 1 , In a. 1981 article 
specting his "central figure”. This is that even Homblower’s cydostyled 
ha k course because his research and separately inserted list of adden- 
in i u n P alc,, y , flnd careless, his da dated January 1982 was unable to 
nstght weak, or his arguments poor- catch, finds -it more likely that Maus- 

Fifth Century Styles In Greek Sculp- sources (mainly of lhe Roman oilier hand* ! am i^tot'af disagree- [\‘ 

,ore period) on the importance of Indi- ment With her idea (based on pfiolq- ’ ; 

256pp plus 159 black-and-white vidual artists is. anachronistic, graphs mostly taken before cleaning- [i! ... 

plates. Guildford: Princeton Uni- Irrelevant and misleading. Changes that the two bronze statues from the . i r 

versity Press. £31.60 (paperback, ■ in style . thus become a matter of sea off* Riace are dassldzing 'crea- ; 1 :•/ 

framed. On the contrary, it would sollos “served as a sub-satrap in the 
inrf ™ u° ddnk an anc * enl bis- Persian administration with' certain 

anon who could have more pains- freedoms as a local ruler apart from 
laxingiy turned (or at. least person- the administration of the Persian 
aiiy inspected) every available stone. Empire". This view too has its diffi- 
n w s? enviably abreast of schol- cullies, but it does neatly dispose of 
nla h m u anc * ad Jacent fields, dis- such anomalies as Maussollos’ Inde- 
innti R ran 8 e of general his- pendent conduct of foreign relations, 

loncat knowledge, or argued his his striking of a copious and regular 

0 691 10116 7 . In principle I disagree with this posl- strange and disturbing pieces, but 

. , mnn o- . and I am happy to acknowledge most compromises of classicizing art, Their ; Vr 

In 1970 Bnmilde Samondo Ridgway generous references by the author), violent unlikeness to the marble ,. i: 

produced The Severe Style In Greek On the one hand the notorious indi- copies of the -Roman period (the, ' ' "V' 

Sculpture. Her fresh approach, 'keen vidualism of tne Greeks In other principal channel through which we .j 

eye, independent judgment and fre- spheres, on. the other the Greek nave' to approach classical bronzes) i 

quentlv brilliant Insights made this artists’ habit of appending signatures reminds me of when, having been | j 

one of the most important and in- fo their works (something very rare hmuuht im on Alice MevnelTV wer-' '■ ■ 

G?" 1 '* with more vigdur ana finesse, dynastic- coinage, his possession of a 
roe trouble Is simply that the evi- standing navy, and indeed of his (if it 
hv™?h ret l u ’ red 10 clinch those was his) commissioning of the 
and . Bsserd °ns is usually Mausoleum. It woujd also of course 
Diint?' j n quality and In make it otiose to consider, as Horn- 

tuenttal works to appeal 1 in our m earlier arts) seem to me to argue sion of Ldving Mad. Tom, 1 first met ll ’-‘ 

times in the field of Greek art. That strongly against Ridgwoy’s view; and the original in Giles Earle his Book : • i>f r : 

was followed in 1977 by The Archaic I am distrustful of precise dating by shock at the seeming crudities and . ; -i; 

Style in Greek Sculpture and now by style. In practice, however, it is ex- precipitous, changes of ilioad giving . 

a? n J J' .This hard and uncomfort- blbwer does exhaustively, how far 
. nSn '* act 1S j Ql aly rays given here the Hekatomnid Caria ‘ was fiscally a 
pnonty Rnd prominence it merits, “typical’’ satrppy - a pity, since Caria 
"nli5* n - an ^. am ° unt of reference to provider a good deal of evidence on 
new inscnptipns or multiplication this question that would be of prim- 
wf 81 - ■ entirely hide it ary significance for the Achaemenid' 

J on 8 ft remains a Empire as a. whole. Still, apart from 
ini, ri 0rn i i ^ will fihd it difficult the .persistent misuse of feudal term!- 

greatly to be hoped that | the author styles of known Greek sculptors, and terpifece emasculated in the Victorian " - j 

will cany on, as .she hints in the. her approach Is infinitely preferable reconstitution. ■' 

preface here that she may, with fo the wild huricb-ottributiontsm ' a larce number of work Is dixois- ' r ;: ' 

books on the, styles of the fourth and practised by some scholars. The i? > fa - 

subsequent centuries, though the chapter on' the great masters is ^ rS ilL®P pe iS es i fe .' 

Hellenistic period might better perhaps inevitably, foe least satlsfac- Jrf gfv 
perhaps be treated as one. The divi- tory; but i| is a .Useful study in seep- ; ii 0 I t ; 

slon. by centuries is .arbitrary though , ticism; i • .-. gJSSe II ' # WV 

w evaae the charge of spinning what nology,- Horribldwer’s twenty .dense- 
• uSr ,° a f 01 } called ‘‘cobwebs of pages on the nature of that Empire 
' f »H ' i admirable for the fineness are none the less Indispensable read- 

sor Rldgwa/he^elf pofqtTol the ’a^win^ne^ufd 3? ' P 

“{.‘bread and work, but of no sub- ing on a horribly complex but fun- 
*iance or profit". dameiitally important subject. 

■ f A ni ’’ ent Caria was a ruggedt hiii- So loo I found most valuable his 

nrrhaic Mvle pomes ftvef into thp jnc.DOOK. mere arc pomis one wouiQ OUS slylistic analvscb Oil which tha ;iy-. 

fifth 3“he^S»ere avle llke lo ,ake u P fo1 P raise « «V* V" » based art wholly admlr- : .$! 

emeraes over the second Quarter' ^so ment ' ° ne const antly finds new in- able. Professor Ridgway is a pupil of V- 

emerges pygr me ^econa guaner , so s i ghts offered or old assumptions Rhvs Carpenter. From that treat f-Jwf 

.'^tuuen ration In -the south-wdst cor- , tfeatmrnts of the revolt, or rather 
ttW,'- i t Minor, indeed, only: a. revolts, of the western satraps be- 
.c5?f at ‘9 n back (so Hornblower re- tween the 370s and the 350s and of 

develop only in : lhe second halt of challenged; as, that it was reguter for scholar she learnt really to look; and J, fe?" 

tli^cenldrv. It Is' haid^to find . an flfHi-“ntury. tampl.s to have darved . if her opinions; like ; his often, pro- , :>!. k< 

■' P® 1 ^' of wild leopards ; was the rise and, decay of the Second 

«iiU 'n ° n ^ Hallkarnassos penln- Alhenlah- Confederacy between 378 
" r.2i ’ “Ponded on the • north by- and' 355. I look forward to reading 

ward^Hm^ver,’ jt^is ^e^arteV" of by -^iCT (bis find this a virti^ralterUiiui riffl’ 

•■'SS'r 0 ? lhe l0ut b-east by Lycia, in his forthcoming account of tltere-:- 

other twO^ ' ' ^ ^ nrchitrctural sculpture qre especially Vq|ume l of tbe Lqeb djBsslMJ - 

,- a , natura l and defensible bridge ~Anciehi : HistQryi : but meah- 
^graphmal unit.. Ethnically speak- while It is good "to- nave' the four 

After. an ; introductory chapter de« things seem slmbler than they are, ’ translated by D.!;A. Carapbdl (492pp; : - ’ •!«,»}» 
finlng the subject and jts : problems, apd the daunting complexity of the . Heinemann, £5. 0 .434 991.42 2) cov- , 
three chanters follow on architeoturnl nrnHlnmo n f s n iL.. - s- • o i * il ... , '■ rf 


comparable clarity ;,or dlsqnchon 
d the role, of Maussollos himself 
vitably remalps. as s6 often, spec-.; 

origmai wpri^s • • inis. . permas bravely : faced and wolf presented ip- translation for fostimonia of thdpoetst ?■! | 

; « tiii j ' ^ d ’i ’ 9S iy,te i? rNIhe. One my; lives as-wejl as for thelr writing.’ Tltere t’ijl&J 

Akrotena ^i. ] Frifiires i Therl . COfoe often ,diMgree WIth;'ipdividUal judgv : ,- is a .short section of fragments in, the ■. 

“Greek Onmnals:- Sculpture -m : the mpnt« Wit ihnu or«ioih><»w l i n tn.dr? : ■ ritoUxt „rUioKv.^,..Ki ■ .i ft ftri' 


»rty of the; Rhodipns is ] 
imised: thi£ will Drsium&blv 1 Repeat * 

jury wpraBjn.i^aier renqqs - «or magniucent bronze ■ head.. ftom i; thp , '\ comparative numeration showing hdw ,']£>*$ 

man Creations Tne ..main : basis of-.. Portlcello shlowrcck is-sntirrtlv cnii><,''iHG ftscilientfi'hivG hpBh'rpwnrlr^H ■- 


■ T i Bwiuiriisvn 10 WUVIiMLf VUI1T . t s UKiiii .1 K Lg Ktrv UbVI 1 brlUl RCU - * Ir.'J .F. 



' ".'v" 1 .’ -".j*"' 1 - V''-’ _ f 0 " "jiV 

: - 1 :• .)-■ % ■ '-j! .• ' 

i ' ■' ;; .-■f- ; .v. : >;*i .* .•! 
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commentary 


VS. Pritchett 
Collected Stories 

‘Incomparably finest short 
story writer of our 
time.' Observer 
070113904 8 636pp 
June £12.60 

David Malouf 
I Child s Play 

with Eustace 
and The Prowler 

A chilling tale of modem 
terrorism, with two short 
stories, from the leading 
Australian author. 

070U 3902 1 224pp 
May £5.50 

Brian Martin 
John Henry 
Newman 
His Life and 
Work 

| Ar guably the most 

I controversial ecclesiastical 
I figure since the 
/ Reformation, Cardinal I 
f Newman is the subject of 
this illuminating study 
which combines biography 
with an assessment of his 
theological and literary 
achievements. " 

, 0 7011 2688 8 160pp 

Illustrated May £8.95 


Christiansen. 

. Gentile da 

In this extensively ■; 

; illustrated study of ••• 

Gentile,' the first in 

English, the author ■ : 
restores the painter to his 
rightful position as one of 
the innovators of early 
fifteenth-century Italian 
painting. 

^0 701124687 208 pp 
96pp monochrome and 4 pp 
^loUr pUtW Jvm? £8$ ; 

t . ;7 


Dallas-on-Thames 


By Kenneth O. Morgan 

Nancy Astor 
BBC TV 

Hie mystique that surrounds the 
career and reputation of Lady Astor 
is one of the more curious features 
of twenrteth- century Britain, fn her 
nietime, she seems to have bewitch- 
ed or beguiled a remarkable array of 
puNie Figures, from (vutBnkNu vic- 
tims like Liovtf George or Bernard 
Shuw to mjc!i unlikely admirers ns 
Jefnc Frankfurter and Mahatma Gun- 
ani. ]he nura survives, years after 
her death. In 1980 Michael Fool 
could write that “nobody can quite re- 
enpture the excitement and loveliness 


which was Lady Aslor", and this 
may be accepted. In fact, her histor- 
ical importance has three main 
aspects. First, in her odyssey from 
post-bellum Virginia into the British 
aristocracy, she symbolizes one 
thread in the Anglo-American inter- 
connection prior to the First World 

*2?; Pi v n R ’ ,hat gloomy, monu- 
mental hulk, was a mausoleum of 
one facet of the "special rela- 
tionship Secondly, whatever the 
myths linked with the “Cliveden 
•n l '■ ✓ Astors do underline the 

illusions (on the part of the fellow- 
travelling right rather more than of 
the anti-fascist left) that hindered a 
ftrm response towards the dictators 
oy the appeasers within the National 
government. And finally, of course, 
Lady Astor's entry into the House of 
Commons in 1919 struck a crucial 
blow for feminists everywhere. 
Beyond this, the record is a thin one. 

Weak wit ness 

By Martin Dodswor th 

L William Shakespeare 
BBC Radio 

Edward Bond subtitled , his 

make 1 heir intentions so clear. Is the 
play Hello h or faction or what7 “Ev- 
cry word in the programme " snv< 
Powell in (h e Rartio Times, stretching 
the truth only very slightly, “comes 
other”? ‘emporary sources". On the 
£ nr,d ’ . not . Ro many words 
f°™ e tlje four hundred ' auth- 

enticated documents said to have 
provided a factual framework for the 

WIT*' u° bT , we new world 

vounp h w T h pe?p,c in ’ tr 

.* ■ S ‘ Sa z,n 8 around him on 

v,s,t fo London; “ -TIs new to 

Tariton ‘t e rep!y ’ P fl L fr °m 
Jariton, in whose company the 
voune ooei hoc r . . e 


less for women’s rights than did 
either Ellen Wilkinson or Eleanor 
Rathbonc. Her human sympathy for 
the poor und unemployed in Ply- 
mouth and elsewhere did not gel far 
beyond late- Victorian Christian char- 
ity. She was, on the whole, an 
anachronism, though evidently a 
much-loved anachronism. 

Few of these themes have been 
illuminated in the nine-part costume 
drama, Nancy Astor, which achieves 
the politicnl implausibility and per- 
sonal bathos of last year’s Lloyd 
George serial, witfiotir showing 
iTiilicr flic distinction of dircciiun ur 

.L C n r «it Mnce 3Ct >ng displayed by 
the BBC (Wales) team. The entire 
balance of the Astor series, 
apparently geared to the demands of 
transatlantic viewers, is hopelessly 
wrong. The first three episodes 
suend interminable time in the 
American South, pursuing the for- 
tunes of tile Langhornes and the 
disastrous first marriage between 
Nancy and Bobby Shaw. Magnolia 
blossom and hominy grits crush the 
vitality out of the early part of the 
scr . ias ’ , and ^ never recovers. Not 
Sffl *5? en ^ of e P is °de six, two 
thirds through, does Nancy actuailv 
enter the House of Commons. 

1 hereafter, the political narrative is 
inevitably rushed and patchy. Unem- 
ployment, appeasement, Hitler and 
me war come second best to the 


drawl of Nancy and her family. It 
might he added that the unwashed 
poor of Plymouth in 1929 look re- 
markably spruce and well-nourished, 
as do the poor whiles of Virginia 
among whom Nancv conducts her 
missionary work as a child, in epi- 
sode one. 

Just as the background is improb- 
able, so too is the complex of person- 
al relations against which Nancv 
operates. The role of Waldorf is sadly 
misinterpreted, since that worthy 
man - a social rcformer-Tory MP 

l°LvTr ye ‘ l^ ^ r fi 2 urc in 

Lloyd George s Garden Suburb and 

a powerful influence as owner of the 
Observer (not mentioned) - becomes 

rM» re rtI “ v- more ,han a Aboard 
cut-ou . Vigorous “Round Table" 
men like Philip Kerr and Bob Brand 
have the very life throttled out of 
them. Some of the more private 
aspects, Nancy’s phobia of alcohol 
tor instance, or her fnnatical commit- 
ment to Christian Science, come 
across rather better. But the overall 

h n °H. a H SUpreme,y P° litical fi - 
Kion h dCd m an 


whIf e h^T r .^ ara ^ ters are al ' some- 
what bereft. Lisa Harrow, as Nancv 

is winsomely attractive in the early 
episodes - a Southern belle indeed. 


family tensions and sexual brink- 
manship. The political scenes are tri- 

TU*? lJ° P°i nt of h '8h comedy. 

The folksy backchat between Nancy 


and the Speaker (wrongly named)', 

she A* enters the House, 
strains credulity to breaking point. 

Things do not Improve thereafter, 
ine Plymouth electors speak with 

Jh^ kn S^, aCCe i nts ’ perha P s to balance 
me distinctly transient Southern 


celebration. It wouldn't do to ques- 
lon the naive apparent premise of 
this use of quotation, that there was 
no work, no application to his art on 
Shakespeare s part, but that he just 
took his lines from life. This 
Shakespeare never blots a line; he has 

wfid^nH’ &■*“ ? 11 na , tive woodn °tes 
W i l a P d tbe Imagined scenes a 
celebration of their imaginary piper. 

10 .blunt the point of 
me strictly historical material. Young 
W.S. goes off -to see the mystery 

t P J?^nfff 0Ven ^ and thIs S iv « us a 
taste of fiie rumbustious popular stvie 

f n ^* fi ft«n‘b'Ce n tury fia sujrii- 
^ . the sixteenth, but it means 

nothing in .terms of Shakesneare’s 

mufkr^n 1 tho H§ h we hear oIcTw.S. 
mutter It out-Herods Herod" For 

much of the time the programme 

exmlP/ntei® ^ and “rhunly the 
excellent choice of song and music 

he . re iJ s do such things as the 
fragniems fram Laneham’s account of 
foe Kenilworth revelry, and is i 
Dekker on the plague in London? 11115 
roneephon is a part of history, but not 


even if the accent is more Solid 

H.TL? an ? ol,d South - Bul she has 
little scope to convey the wilfulness 

?np d rJ ye Ki brUtal,ly that formed an 

ineradicable part of Nancy’s make- 
up, as the disastrous record of family 
® suggest. Jamps Fox 

m ,He delac hed 
self-control of the younger Carlion in 
Trevor Griffith’s toitmry, | s buried 
tv ere . ! n a dul1 Germanic stereotype. 
David Warner conveys some oF the 


muddled idealism of Philin t 
Me of hi, febrile pSiS. tahS 
the most satisfactory 
come in the more ob/cure dSSSS 
Pierce Brosnan as Robert Shaw S' 
gesls something of the physical dri^ 
of a lustful alcoholic. P Reg re t tab] 
the serin does not reveal, as Derek 

£1.95.) makes clear, thm afte^ efcj! 
|ng from Nancy’s clutches, Shaw 
lived hanpMy {and soberly) ever a fiU 
as the husband of his ex-mistress 
Lucy Conyers. And Nigel Havers 
given more leewav than mosl of the 
cast, makes much of the pathetic 
homosexual dissoluteness of the 
wretched Bobby. Nancy’s first Z 
c j" ef ''inim. The brief scene™ 
episode six between the elderly Shaw 
and the son he has not seen in thirty 

n5 ’Jf ov,des a ,ou ^ing cameo 
BUI such moments are infrequent. 

This series affords ammunition for 
those who argue. The Wilderness 
Years notwithstanding, that high 
politics cannot be credibly portrayed 
on television. Nancy Astor. like 
Lloyd George, comes across best as 
soap opera, as Z)n/to-o n -Thames, 
with an everyday story of Cliveden 
folk to unravel, and Nancy herself 
stimulating and bullying her tribe, 
the wider significance of it all re- 
mains obscure. Despite a clutch of 
biographies (including a mosf attrac- 
tive one by John Grigg). there is still 
much to be written on how such a 
rarefied figure came to be taken 
seriously by the British public in ihe 
m ter- war years, and how such an 
irrelevant manage as Cliveden (care- 
fully screened off by trees from Mar- 
low, Reading and the twentieth cen- 
tury) came to play any role in (he 
social underpinning of British posl- 
cupitahst political discourse, 


An echo-chamber 


By Anne Duchine 

The Sldmoufh Letters 
BBC TV 

2?. C ph up l , hir fy' five minutes 
last Fnday to a televised version of 

Qard ?. m . s “The Sidmouth Let- 
ters , published In 1980, a short 
story postulating quite legitimately 
famlfI > S e i S ° n . y a modern Devon 

aS te y n tn 0 ?n Wn ‘ ttQn by Jane 
Austen to an unknown gentleman 

them e fram a pre JS nted ^collecting 
t5ib "IT.. n address ln Sidmouth. 
StSjy 1 tat *° n ffvos rise to the usual 
‘he .difficulties of 
translating fiction into film, and 
some new ones about how he RRc 
KPKlaHy in IhesHSed' S 
K .r’ expIo J e lhc translation of 
&k.bS. ra,hor,l ’ a " of ." i ^-p»« 

adapted by Paula Milne. This might 
have been dangerous; Jane Gardam 

— —1-t L 


of the letters. PliilijJ O’Brien, with 
only about ten minutes screen-tinw 
n a, l* P|?y s the professor very hard as 
an ebullient Maiieresque literary im- 
presario and stirrer-up of once-trou- 
bled waters. Marcella Markham, 
equally short of time, goes hflll-for- 
leather as his wife, costume Jewellery 
a-tremble and a swig from a flask 
handy even in the devoutly sterilized 
atmosphere of the museum at Chaw- 
ton. They emerge a bit bruised and 
breathless, as honourable stereo-' 
types, or cartoons. 

This conflicts with the remainder 
of the film, which is in English 
watercolour. The Devon sequences 


For radio folk it is a fine radio 
P&F.-r Plenty of gusts of wind 
bells ringing, lads singing, men duar- 

9 uid ?. ; scratchfng and ?( U ali 

brother h,s 


amusing. 


i re isn’t much 

mrftli ^ concerned for 




yWywm teuaV'i -whose attach- 
3 fl , nl : 1°, Southampton .might be ex- 

'giving: a change of . feeling ”haM« 

, sions . when performers' reeister inr. 




now and then indcli&Iy tottob/na -- 
Pai,!a Mjine favours a blind 
SJfi* °y® r a , dutifully up-to-date 
- theme. (Her current BBC -1 "Love 

SfrrtinV**^ iS about the pains of 
' Peooie y erst * bil « P Flower 

• now somewhere 

Sr* wltiv E h,sw,c J Jiy“Over;) Hpwev^ 
P&ae sha'hn^H lhar l a ' ^ iaute to a' 

Love. and.Privacvi’ flnH 




Vi ... oy irusiy rawiw 

Colher 4 rather overdoing things as an 
autocrat of failing memory, than by, 
Fiona Walker's lovely, modest cameo 
of an English village -spinster, bright* . 
eyed, bird-like, sometimes . sensitive 
and sometimes not. The heroine. ' 
pljtyed with rather ambiguous sweet- 
ness by Jane Wymark, does not (ell 
the , professor she. is related to the 
owners of the letters, even whence 
bums the documents qnd A Scaliera.-. 
them, unread,, in the sea... 

. A smali fable, then, about “love • 
and' privacy", which , is felling • 
enough, in days of full frontal public- , 
ily, It falters, because it is "faithful 
to Ihe story, but hot to its tone: It 
lacks the unity given by the first- 
pe$On narrative; the visual ..element 
Overcomes rhe' subjective, and detail ; 
takes on delusive importance, nifs- 
leading the unprepared viewer. It 15 
rather like a small boat where, the 
ballast is not properly secured, but ■■■■, 
bumps around. Finding and holding , 
the. narrative focus is obviously the 
difficulty, In. all such translations to 
film Tone realizes'' how Wise John 
Mortimer was/ in tha.stjll-reverberat- • 
ing Briiieshedd, to keep the unjty of; 
a, narrator). , A good shbrt story ls not 
so much a microcosm L as ;an . echo- 
cnathbec.i.atii enclosed woirld,' .sum* . • 1 
,cjent;.to: Itself, and easily falsified, 6n 1 ; 
filmi' by what has to ^ bh seert rather 
man- heard or imagined. .This . is an 1 
attempt of enough depth.ahd delica- 
cy to fnake" one- Wsh the, B$C did 
/npre of; sucK things, v. 1! 


-."•if 
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Candour and insolence 


By Dawn Ades 

Frto Kahlo and Tina Modotti 
Wiite chapel Art Gallery 

fail Kahlo and Tina Modotti, at the 
ftliMchapel Ap Gallery until May 
2. is a small and vivid exhibition 
of two artists virtually unknown 
here. As the catalogue points out, 
they arc brought together for a pur- 
rose: by juxtaposing, the exhibition 
ummU to compare and contrast, 
their lives and work, and through 
this to raise wider questions about 
, nomqa. art and politics. It succeeds 
? in a remarkably light-handed way. 
giving only the essential facts about 
each artist in two panels at the stnrt. 
<md then leaving ine works to speak 
for themselves. 

Some similarities between (he two 
artists are largely self-evident: both 
are women, and Marxists, involved 
in the avant-garde and politically ac- 
tive. working in Mexico during the 
IV2(k. a peculiarly vital period in 
that country’s cultural and political 
history. Both were involved, but only 
indirectly, in the massive mural 
sehemes initiated under the patron- 
age of the Minister of Education 
vasconcelos, to cover the public 
"rails of Mexico City. Tina Modotti 
w» asked to photograph the frescoes 
Diego Rivera. Orozco, and others, 
and a series oF these photographs is 
in the exhibition. In 1929 Frida 
Kahlo married the already legendary 
, ra : " e pointed both women as 
revolutionary leaders on a wall in the 
Ministry of Education (1923-28), 
where they are seen distributing arms 
.. .JJJ™ people. But neither woman 
^*4 cm this scale herself. 
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is “Childbirth”, of 1932. A woman 
lies alone on a bed in an almost bare 
room, the top of her body shrouded 
m white, her legs splayed towards 
the viewer with the baby’s head just 
forced out Above the bed hangs a 
portrait of the Virgin as [viaier 
Dolorosa, with two knives sticking in 
ner neck; on it. the shrouded head 
lies on_a pink pillow laced in white 
and painted in luxurious detail. This 
painiing does not just draw on the 
Mexican tradition of ex-vato paint- 
ing - in an ironic sense jt actually is 
one. Ex-votos were usually, like this 
one pamted on tin. They were made 
as offerings 10 be hung up in church 
m gratitude to the Virgin. Christ or a 
particular saint, who had miraculous- 
ly saved the giver from accident, or 
sickness, and who is depicted above 
the event itself, usually shown in 
naive and gory detail. There is usual- 
y a description below; here, though, 
because there has been no rescue, 
there is none - a carefully prepared 
scroll lies blank along the base of the 
picture. 

In her many self-portraits she 
shows herself, as she often dressed 
in full Mexican costume. That this 
elaborate dress, partly adopted to 
mask her crippled body, was also 
crucially entwined in her relationship 
with Rivera and her sense of her 
own sexuality is made clear in “Self- 
portrait with cropped hair” (painted 
in 1940 aftef her divorce from 
Rivera, to whom she was shortly 
after remarried.) “If I loved you. 
runs the inscription, arranged along 
the top of the painting like a popular 
son^, "it was for your hair: now that 
you re bald, I no longer love you.” 
Dressed rs a man. Knhlo has disfi- 
gured herself in terms of convention- 
al feminine appeal by shearing her 
own head. Vindictive and humorous, 
she is both resentful martyr and re- 
venging deity. By so thoroughly ex- 
amining her personal life. Kahlo is 
posing political questions. The 
urgently personal becomes part of 
woman s wider experience in mar- 
riage, domesticity, society, work, 
Her choice of working within the 
tradition of the small-scale, marginal 
folk and popular art was closely link- 
ed to her sense of herself ns a 
woman. Breton recognized her 
capacity to make visible “the mind’s 
private preserves", which she dis- 
plays "proudly with a mixture of 
candour and insolence.” 

Modotti, on the other hand, took 
refuge behind the objective camera 
eye; most of her photographs date 
from her period in Mexico and are 
conmassionately impersonal. Once a 
model herself, she reversed her rela- 
tionship with the camera. Initially 
under the influence of Weston, pro- 
ducing fine close-up studies and even 
more abstract compositions than he 
did, she became _ increasingly 
absorbed In photographing social 
conditions and the political life of the 
country, though she still constructed 
her photographs with the utmost for* 

mal attention. Shortly after arriving 

!_■ _1. _ . . 



Tma Modotti’s photograph "Woman from Tehuantepec". 1929, from the 
exhibition reviewed here. 


Art and autocracy 


By Kate Flint 

Annilrenla: Arte e Cultura In Italia 
Milan 


II Duce once commented that he 
did "not know if one could separate 
the two names of Italy and art”. A 
painter of the 1930s was faced by 
several choices, as the works on 
show in the newly renovated gallery 
underneath the Piazza del Duomo 


The Letters of 
Alfred Lord 
Tennyson 

Volume 1 1821-1850 

Edited by Cecil Y. Lang 
and Edgar F. Shannon Jr 

'This is the first volume ol a 
projected three-volume edition of 
Tennyson's letters -the first ever.. . 
I n It we have the ben ef 1 1 of the 
meticulous scholarship we have 
come to associate with American 
editors: tor certain it wifi sh ed a iof 
of new light on Tennyson and his 
family.’ Gavin Ewart In The 
Observer. Cl 7.50 

The Short Story 
in English 

Walter Allen 

'This book Is one of those rare 
delights, a work of scholarship 
which will become Invaluable on 
the reference shelves enda lively 
account of an enthusiasm.’ Aiew 
Statesman. ‘A clear, unpretentious, 
and well-informed guide to a rich 
and varied terrltor. 1 The Economist. 
This Important book Is now 
published for the first time in a 
paperback edition. £4.50 

Sun Poem 

Edward Kamau 
Brathwaite 

This new book of poems by the 
dlstln gulshed West Indian poet Is 
ihe aecondjDf a sequence launched 


— ■ - Uib naALfl UCI Uiuimn 1 - * 

_ . , , ■ . . . 7 ~ 1 ■ • dearly demonstrate, '.On (right opposi- : I [P. B B 0 CQnqot$B 0 q^ence launched . 

Dominating the interior of M/ldntf MiojTro ihe ri-glme codid J W& b yMpf/)orPpo/rr(.l9?7^.^)i3f^ - 

Galleria Vittorio Emanueie is a repli- ed through Dolitical cfirinnn* which The Guardian aa\d: ‘It has 


Galleria Vittorio Emanueie is n repli- ed 
ca of the scaffolding structure which vie 
the Fascist regime erected there in ex] 
1934 for its own publicity purposes, ter 
Accompanied by a car. a transport the 


ed through political cartoons, 
violently expressionistic technique, or 
explicitly challenging thematic con- 
tent j as in Sassu's Spanish subject. 


Accompanied by a car. a transport the Execution of the Asturian Miners. 
truck and that favourite Fascist toy, Or painters could practise the politics 
a small aeroplane, it gives an instant of evasion, retreating into quiet iand- 


a small aeroplane, it gives an instant 
material impression of the 1930s, 


Vi r.-rr,' — ... — _ . *:■ scapes, intimate interiors and pastel ' 

Hur)a with posters extolling Mussol- portraits. Direct support fpr Fascism 
im. brave patriotism and agricultural was expressed not Just through' pub* 
production; attacking the Jews and Jfe murals and monuments, but in the 
other “degenerates", it intentionally paintings produced in response to the 
forms, also, ihe ideological centre of topics set for the official Cremona 

' n 1 -- j *l->- ■*» — > k'f..l «J— • 


luima, ai3w. mo lucuiugiwu ccnire oi lupios sei lor me ornciai uremona 
the comprehensive Annitrenta exhlbi- competition: “Listening to Muisollni 
tion. It provides a political statement on the Radio” or “Iralinn Youth”, 
against which to place the other Less predictably, however, the rfig- 
varied displays. •, Ime. adopted the Futurist belief that a 

No aspect of Italian art and cul- evolutionary political : • practice 
■ture in the 1930s seems to have . should be supported by a revolution- 
been too large or small for Inclusion ni 7 art form. Not uhtil Mussolini 
in- this show (on until April 30; -cats- drew doser to Germany in the later 


been too large or small for Inclusion HI T art torm. Not until Mussolini 
in- this show (on until April 30;-cata- drew closer to Germany in the later 
logue, edited by Nadine Bortolotti, 1930s did Italy accept tne Nazi eqtia- 
Nazzotta, Milan, 658pp, L25.000). tion of aba £ acl . art with cultural de- 
Italy’s grandiose dreams of colonial g enera cy. The interlocking lines and 
expansion appear in the plans arid s Pa ce * t °” Limni and Solaad’s con- 
. . - .«■ r- . *,_■ — -•*!— slnictivist canvases were renroduced 


photographs of East African cities, 
where long white Dp Chirico col- 


structivist canvases were reproduced 
in many' other design forms, from 
perfume bottles to architectural 


- K sm'Sa Hf d “JO' her school ' 

fnis, while mhos? 
to ha vl Paint. Un- . 
■' ^ afier on^ lE 1 '^’ sb ^l nad opera- ' 

and a 


Her, way of working had been in- 
timately linked to the kind of camera 
she used - a large, old-fashioned 
Grafiex, in which the image could be 
, seen the size it would finally Appear. 
She found it difficult to adapt to the 
kind of journalistic or documentary 
work she felt appropriate to the new 
conditions under which she whs living. 
When asked why she had abandoned 
photography, she replied that she 
could not tire the camera when there 
was so much work to be done.- Had 
the exhibition limited itself to her 
work alone, we would have ; no idea ■ 
what she looked fike. ! However, with 
understandable licence, several opr- 
fraits of her byWeston. and stills of 
heA as an actress, are' included, i and : 
they rtvear that . she !^as a great 

: TSdatalogue 80pp. £6.75 0 8^488 
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onnades impose a metaphysical order P erl ume bottles to architectural 
on. the desert. Busts and images of facades, 

aviators and air-raids, together with • . As the Introduction to (he^impress- 
pain tings executed from the cockpit's *y e . .catalogue states, to ! condemn 
tilted vantage point, convey the Fas- fascism from a nibral arid ; po|ltical 
cist excitement at the hovel nptlori of ' standpoint: does riot mean that one- . ■ 
controlling the sky.^ Reproductions of snOu 3d Irj, fgndran t of iti charac^': 

the m urate . and ' bas-reliefe ' which ! ' '^rittlCjinanifestltSoni. : ffp no ^c fiori , 

a/int-noH. miWip hniirlinD .1 sKriw ihe/ or this exhlbltibh,' whether fashion 


paintings executed from (fie cockpit’s 
tilted vantage point, convey the-' Fas?- . 


adorned public buildings show the'' 9]! ?this exhibition, wherner fashion ■ i«iu- igu 
preoccupation with glories of the Ira-. ‘photography, children’s comics or _ . 

liari mythological and. historical past c ,f y f, c f e R e5 '9 aj ? ode fail to not ice how ine Develop 
and their reaffirmation with a mod- fll1 kinds of design Were relentlessly ThSlDOS and 
ern sense of national unity and great-' ,£** ssed '. n, ° lhe service of the auto- ' p. irnn A 9r , r, 
ness.. Stern figures Of justice pose i^tic regime. The ye O' variety of the European L»( 

with ■ the ,olq. Roman symbols.' of ,?.“*? on ® the ■ most telling Olive Saves 
-*•»**•»' ■«'i foc/v»«' Hmictlnns of .jndicQtion of the pervasive nature: of . ■ 


which The Guardian said: ‘It has 
vigour, and the authentic smell of 
life. It lahla beat book to date.' In 
Tribune. William Oxley wrote; 

'Read It, and experience something . 
of the struggle of ihe black man not 
only fpr freedom, but to make a new . 

. literature of hlaown/ Paperback ■ 
£4.96- ; 

Schiller and the 
Historical Character 

LesleySharpe 

Schiller was fascinated by the 
relationship of the Individual as a 
personal liy to the complex world of ' - 
public action, to the movement of 
history. It Is an issue central to an 
understand! ng of his historical 
plays, and in examining It this book 
throws lighten Schiller’s 
historiography and his use of the 
conditions of the theatre. £12,50. ’ 
Oxford Modern Languages and 
i-itaratbreMqflographs 

The Medieval 
German Lyric . '- ; - 

1150-1300 '• 

The Development of its 
Themes and Forms In their 
European Context 


with ■ ihp .old. Roman symbols, of ,D " 

..scales : and fasces; depictions of. .fodiopfion. of •the pervasive nature: 
women suckling future Fascists, de- Fascist cultural policy i • 
liberately echo .in. their posep 1 the : ■ . . ■■ ' 

Icnnobranhv of Rehnissance 1 . * " • " - 


tfte ephemera 


This book surveys all aspects of 
the medieval German lyric.. . 
including thedldactlo.and religious., 
i lyrto. paying particular alien lion to 
. thsmahu&crlpt trarismldsldn, : /T •; 
. ' metrical forfo; and the relationship. • 
;-.wlth 1hdriibd|eva! Latln ahd the Old 
Prove ncal and Old French lyric. ' ; 
'illustrative passages in eabh •• v 


.r *** ' T ■ ,~ 

: ’rfldatatpgue 80pp. £6.75 0 8^488 
i0550, '. available from ' Whitechapel' 
Art 1 Gaflery, includes texts by Laura - 
Mulvey.Peter^ Wdllen, Urta Modotti,; 
Aqdr6 Breton, Diego ^Jyera, Pablo : 
Nerpda and 


.charts Of physical jerks for school- (he coniinertt of Asia”. Thev alone . — 

idiildreli and the unlforins of the Fas- j survive from- ret .of (i)JegoriQs cbm-' language are translated find theVe ■ . 
cist , youth itiovenienta; The wit of mfssiOned^ for Louis XHT and riven ’ j8 S n aPPOdd^ ol poets' riamefi, a . 

the . leader, of Mussblini himself was ; by him ; to his son the CdrtittE d* Hat ofihe rrjalh fnartudprlpCaWda S 
! always apparent 1 ; his profile superim- Triulougi. Pairocel was Cefobratedris gjossary pMethnlc^l forms. £35 ; 
posed : through photomontage ' on a batlle-pamter v but these' bnoharac- QQAprtt- ’V, ■ ,i . 
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Bellicose bel canto 


By Julian Budden 

1 Puritan! 

Dominion Theatre 

Another neglected masterpiece re- 
claimed for the repertory? After this 

E erformancc by the Welsh National 
ipera one was tempted to think so. 
While recognized as one of the three 
Bellini operas (lie wrote ten 
altogether) that can best bear reviv- 
al. f Purirani has always stood lower 
in favour than Norma and La Son- 
nambnla. The composer's Inst opera, 
written in the year of his death for 
•he TMfttre des Italians in Paris in 
1835, it contains some of his finest 
and most characteristic music; it is 
composed with a rare attention to 
tfetuif. for a critical French public: it 
is more inventive in its scoring and 
harmony than Bellini’s previous 
work; and it shows a subtle use or 
thematic recall at key points. On the 
debit side there is a clumsily built 
hbrefto written by the inexperienced 
Bellini had quar- 
relled with his old collaborator Felice 1 
Romani after the fiasco of ilicir Ilea- 1 
t'fce df Tenth two years earlier at ’ 
Venice. From his letters we learn of l 
Bellini’s struggles with Pepoli to £ 
force him into writing the kind of 
poetry suited to a lyric drama ("En- i 
grave on your forehead in lelters of l 
adamant: in opera vou must make e 
people weep and be terrified and die v 
through singing"). Bellini was no in- v, 
tclwettial, but he had a sure sense of f< 


CompuMTi. especially voting ones, 
do their operas a great disservice by 
(lying shortly afar their first produc- 
l ‘ on : As with Carmen, sn with / 
Puritani certain false traditions of 
interpretation have grown up which 
their authors were m.n there to cor- 
rect. Julian Smith . the conductor, 
has examined the manuscripts in 
Palermo and Catania and so put 
right a number of misreadings, be- 
sides restoring the composers own 
metronome marks. The result does 
much to bear out his contention that 
"1 Puruani whs conceived and com- 
posed with as much dramatic cogen- 
cy as can be found in ihe works of 
Verdi s middle period.'’ Well, almost 
as much; for Bellini lacks Verdi’s 
and even Donizetti's power of conci- 
fJUH’ // 1S "long. Inna, long melodics" 
(Verdis description) need time to 
expand to their full length; and once 
stared Bellini is reluctant to let them 


Suicide of doubt 


: , — ■'■■Main tu ici mem 

go without at Jeiist one rendition. 
No less important to him was a sense 
of space; hence his transitions tend 

In hi nrnrl.. n l ...,l . . . 
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to he gradual and interspersed with 
pauses.. The problem of pacing the 
opera is therefore u difficult one. 


. , ui 

artistic purpose. The ending of Act 
II with its unmotivated switch from 
grief and compassion to military bra- 
vado makes no logical sense; but it 
iWnds up the scene magnificently and 
restores the balance of an net other- 
wise labouring under a weight of 
slow, sad music. 


Puritan paradoxes 


. . , ..... pacing me 

opera is therefore a difficult one, 
but Smith solves It admirably - bet- 
ter than Muti or even Sernfin in their 
respective recordings. Without in any 
way skimping the moments of lyrical 
beauty he manages to make I Puritani 
exciting. 

Andrei Scrbnn’s production 
matches this conception appropriately. 
He has a fine eye for a stage picture, 
even iF certain of his Ideas are at 
vanance with the sense of the text 
which, as the opera is sung in Italian, 
few people in the audience would be 
able to follow anyway. He sets the 
action in a complex of battlements, 
towers, and drawbridges with a 
strong .Cromwellian presence 
throughout and n constant sense of 
impending danger. We are left in no 
doubt that there is a war on. One of 
the chief problems for a modem 


1 audience is that of the heroine's 
)' madness: fur if we no longer go to 

• the mudhuuses for entertainment as 

* did our eighteen tli-century forbears, 
i neither "do we shed floods of roman- 
1 tic tears over heroines who go out of 

their minds for love - and no opera- 
' lie heroine is mad for so long as 
Elvira. By suggesting that her mental 
derangement was as much the result 
of war as of jilted love, Serban 
makes her completely credible, if 
something of a fidget, playing hide- 
and-seek with her uncle when re- 
latively sane, plunging into nympho- 
mania when totally demented. 
Suzanne Murphy has grown wonder- 
fully into the part since the Cardiff 
premiere and combines an enchant- 
ing lyrical line with perfect flexibility. 
Dennis O’Neill, blessed with a high 
clear Irish voice, is likewise out- 
standing in the role of Arturo, writ- 
ten for a tenor with .in old-style 
latsetto technique and rendered only 
marginally less difficult by the occa- 
sional discreet transposition. Geof- 
frey Moses, the Giorgio, is a young 
bnss whose tone is as yet better 
w? c sma Her dimensions of 
Cardiff s New Theatre than to the 
Dominion; hut his style is excellent. 
Henry Newman gives a fine, deeply 
committed performance as the re- 
maining principal, Riccardo; but is 
berban right | 0 turn h j m ; nto a 
heavy ? Bellini himself expressed 
satisfaction at having no villains in / 
runtanr, and he described Riccardo I 
as a ’rival with sublime emotions". - 


By Harold Hobson 

In the Seventh Circle 
New Half Moon Theatre 

Huxley calculated that two 
elephants, if they were created by 
God at the beginning of things, 
would by the middle of the 
nineteenth century have had fifteen 
million descendants. But Robert Fitz- 
roy, Vice-Admiral, formerly Com- 
mander-in-chief and Governor of 
New Zealand, Fellow of the Royal 
Society, defender of the Maoris 
(and therefore hated by the relatives 
of all those whom the Maoris had 
massacred), Conservative MP for 
Durham, secretary of the Lifeboat 
Society, and the world’s greatest au- 
thority on the coastline of Argentina, 
knew better. The correct figure was 
nineteen million. As Charles Lew- 
sen s Robert Fitzroy utters this 
triumphant proof of the unreliability 
of Huxley, and by extension of the 
unreliability of all those who helievn 


n 7 JWUIIIIIC dilutions . 

2E 1 , mus,c proclaims him 

Germans call a “Kavalier- 
bariton , whose range is low and at 
moments indistinguishable from that 
° f . G, ° r S , °. The effect of this charac- 
terization is to make Riccardo 
grow! and gnzde in a very un-Belli- 
nian fashion. But with Rita Cullis 
excellent in the comprimario role of 
Enrichetta Maria, this / Puritani is a 
highly distinguished event. 


By David JSokes 

John Bunyan: Prisoner or 'Conscience 
Upstream Theatre , 

We have grown increasingly ' accus- 
tomed to the vocal histrionics of 
born-again evangelists and charisma- 
tic sects. It is. a refreshing and reveal- 
mg experience to hear again the spir- 
tual professions of one of the most 
irtfluenUai Christ lah enthusiasts. 
W, Rrd , Burrows, whose one-man 
show, John Banyan: Prisoner of 
Cwisewrce was fi«t produced- at the 
Edinburgh Festival, presents Bunyan 

J* | ^ P .° ke . n and articulate 
man; His is a kinetic evangelism that 
swings like a pendulum between 
hopes and fears, while gravitating 
steadily towards the still ^centre of 


fiiith. The stiige at the Upstream 
Theatre is austere and intimate, and 
theatrical effects are minimal. Yet 
Burrows successfully recreates the 
moral convictions and simple per- 
suasiveness of Bunyan’s prose in this 
stark setting. 

The first part of the production is 
aken entirely from Grace Abound- 
ing to the Chief of Sinners. No 
occupation in life is too lowly, no 
incident too trivial, to provide an 
occasion for divine inspiration. Out ■ 
m the Bedfordshire meadows, Bun- 
yan may be extracting the stlna 

R from a stunned ndder, or merely 
ng a qmet game of tip-cat when 
eats (he voice of Christ admon- 
isnmg_ him, or. the voice of the 
ui lern P tin B him BurrovVs has a 
mobile, sensual fece, that carries 
conviction when he speaks of tasting 
the sweets of sin. He dramatizes for 


H’j™ . tir V v spots of light. Banyan's 
allegorical landscape of mountain- 
J2P 8 - P r| son walls and the Golden 
City of the saved. He offers a mov- 
ing evocation of a Christian consden- 
ce constantly tom between the joys 
of revelation and Ihe miseries ofde- 
spaxr. ■ 

^second part of the production, 
which presents Bunyan’s own 
KT* h . ,s imprisonment during 
■ tSL Rest /? rat ! on > « less successful 
recollection of interrogations in- 
SSj? 1 Iy ri jS* the Immediacy .of a 
direct dramatization. This material 
might have been more effectively 

van Pl ?iifP%r '; v0 hahder ; wilh Bun- 
yan, like St Joan, confronting his 

— fa hi e t0 face ' 0ne ls left with 
a memorabie sense of those puritan 

r CS ' the lf ^'f-c?nfidenre that 
comes from self-denial, and the oil- 
grlm’s pride 1 ft his humility. P 


unreliability of all those who believe 
in the theory of evolution, which is 
conlraiy to the specific word of God 
as set forth in the Book of Genesis, 
a serene smile spreads over his face, 
and he gazes at the audience around 
him, certain of their approval of his 
irrefutable logic. 

It is the only moment of peace 
known to Fitzroy throughout Lew- 
sens intellectually tormented and 
horrifically _ powerful performance, 
during which an open cut-throat 
raz ? r is never far from his hand and 
neck. There are moments when one 
shivers with apprehension at the 
prospect of the slit flesh and the 
spurting blood; but the. final act of 
self-slaughter, the crime which in Fitz- 
roy s belief would consign him to 
the seventh circle of hell, but which 
would nevertheless free him from the 
memory of irreparable sin, is, when 
tt comes at last, committed with 
dignity, restraint, and a sense of 

E uriflcation and fulfilled repentance, 
ewsen merely holds round his neck 


him in the writing of a hoof 
* arrogant, and violent^ 
both his grandfathers had K 
dukes; and when a Mr ShwS 

r U,d U 0 L. fi 8 ht a d uel^thhK 

knocked him down in from 5\r 
United Services 

his new solo play transfers this wfr 
bearing spirit and intensity 0 “ 22 
bon into the realm of re L Qn °E 
Fitzroy almost believes thaf S fe ^ 
himself who has blasphemou ly 2 
up evolution to wreck the whole it 
nee of Christianity WilhTSS 
desperate face he bursts into ihe 
thunderous rhetoric of etemd 

SSSJJ- In he murmurs tiS 
tremendous words "l am the IW 

2 TW the 4 fe ’ sai,h "* E 5 r 

L kn °w that my Redeemer 
liveth , but the solemn phrases that 
comforted Sydney Canon u 
tramped the streets of Paris the n f£ 

no reassurance to Fitzroy. In Lei 
«ns quite stupendous performance 
Fjtzroy s terrors are not remowd 
and his anguish of soul h nt ‘ 
assuaged. 


He makes frantic attempts to des- 
troy with reason what reason itself 
asserts; his mad conviction that the 
mountains of Patagonia prove tie 
historicity of the Flood and the real- 
ity of the Ark is almost demonic 
Yet. given his assumptions (and phi- 
losophers are agreed that without 
certain assumptions that cannot be 
proved no philosophy can exist) it 
needs an extremely agile brain to 
perceive the errors and lacunae in hit 
tortuous and agonized logic. But 
though he uses reason in a dazzling 
fluency of words, it is not reason, 
but emotion, that sways him, and 
causes him to adopt a method of 
escape more spiritually damning even 
than the unforgivable sin he suppose! 
himself to have committed. 




Competition No 67 
Readers are invited (o identify the 
sources of the three quotations which 
fojlow nnd to send us The answers so 
hat they reach this office not later 
Ilian May 14.. A prize of £10 is 
offered for the .first 'correct 'set of 
- K? wers 10 opened, or failing that 
; « or «ct - in Which 

'-5^ rasptfea guesswork will also bt ■ 
t taken Into consideration: ■ . - ‘ ■ 

• • 'Entries', tna rkctf - Author, Author*’ 

' • ?tL envelope, should be address 

: gtf tojhe Editor, • Times, iSSnSy * 

Supplement, PQ’ Box '7, . New, print- ': 

!" ' °“ S t,SSK5 r *,!J 3n tf ’* Tnil Road, 

: IS d r«i ^ j Z ' ‘ rhe “•ution - 

■ . a no results will apjJear on May: 21; , 

iiil was the , fashion to daniee'In' ■ 
.arcppry.dreis,; ti)rovyjng off the jack- 1. 

W of he r= white 1 
■eoshlhero. With .its. border .qf pale : 

.5 e ‘ ofC ^fTofmtojhe almost;'..:. 
> : ' L of &qld ^ und he«i odok,: - 
.ilinduhe gold- star on hpr br^st werc • 
her only;, ornaments. • ;,.T: 


Author/ Author 

male slippers, which made her drag 
her feel as she walked, s 

3 She dressed usually in Indian style 
but ~ like his children when tnev 
W™ 1 ” confusing the Eastern 
nnd Western varieties. She wore 
Indlscnmiiiately. paisley-bedspread 
Cm W ered ve,vel siippeis. 

irjngetj cowhide vests and moccasins;- 
sttlngs .of, temple beHs. -wris, shell 
^^‘.^odals and leatfier .pants' Siery ; 
loose m the, ankle 'and 'tigh? in the 

, o \c 

Competition No 63 ; ' ' . 

No passable solutions were received. 


3 ~T — ;,8°* Qut of' ihe bus back- 
wards. No amount of practice ever 

'STJ 10 ?. ^ lI, e trouble she 
had with her big bulk amused everv- 

les e ’eSSh r G £ Pping the hand- 

f 8 ® ac h sic te of the bus door so 
.lightly Amt the seams of her gloves' 
cracked, she lowered herself 
cautiously, like a climber, while her 

Sff sh 2«. 


% . . i vuauiHiiuc, 

Lewsen merely holds round his neck 
a thin red ribbon, and bows gravely 

^ etJy «° us , who are watching 
nim. Ihe effect of awe and pity is 
very great:, and none of us knows to 

«ro a J his . si 8htless soul mav 

stray. The Victorians took no such 
tremendous view of Fitzroy’s suicide. 

minri 8S i n u be J d t0 “haustlon of 
mind and body brought about by his 

aboure on the shores of the Argen- 
ti.ne. But Lewsen (rather more con- 
vincingly than Fitzroy in his supposi- 
g® concerning elephants) also 

whfThnH 6 tC » r tban if 1 ?' “ WHS Fitzroy 
who had introduced into the world’s 

Danvln 1 " the "contagion" of Charles 

]i£7i e8 ^ a ? cr , Darwin had Pub- 
lished The Origin of Species, and the 

captain of the ship, H.M.S. Beagle 

on which he had made his great 

rnf¥i, of di5cover y. had been fitz- 
roy. Fitzroy, a naturalist of distinc- 


There are those who despise the 
frivolity of the West End slage. h 
the Seventh Circle, will abundantly 
satisfy both them and many mow. 
The reason for this does not lie onl) 
m the strength of Lewsen’s perfom- 
ance, but in the fact that our position 
is the same as his, only still mow 
acute. He lived in a world that 
losing faith in religion: wc live In i 
world that has largely lost faith » 
everything. Recent events have made 
many people doubt the ethics of 
medicine, and the solid base of Lh? 
validity of science Itself has been 
shaken since Balfour wrote his De- 
fence of Philosophic Doubt. Lessen • 
draws our attention to what such « 
condition of unbelief may lead to, u 
it is felt jn its extremest form. Fitzroy 
committed suicide, and it is not im- 
possible' that humanity may do tbe 
same. 

In May Lewsen takes In the 
Circle to Gian Carlo Menotti’s Festival 
at Charleston in South Carolina, and 
then fo the Tel Aviv Festival. 


Fifty years on . 


was a superb specimen of k fat 
gii ll; and In a glow of orange ribbons 
and red- hair, she copimaitded admire- 

IIOIV.' ■. . k -.“ *•' ■' . . 

m .i 'k. -i'r . - 


of^ ,y » led at cSj 

Mkif d - wliy ithe ibus • 

.made, • for one passenger,' sdeh - . i 

■k n Al C rJ^ 0p ‘ BuT ort the who^ 
.rte was famous _ on this line, for she: 

:, ¥hM3SfS J 10 -°M* of towm 

The fcorfductor waited: behind /her • 
iW' - !" holding: her ■ basket, artns 
^de to -cfilch Iter Jf she should ;Sllp, 

. Elizabeth BOwen; “A Queei; Heart;! ' 
•• " ' - i<’ (Mrs Cadnian); 


Pjf -TLS of April 21, 1932 carried the 
f nr ZT 8nvi I W n by . J - MiUs Whithorn 
«to ,teWI and Reviews by Httvelock 

■ 5 11,S ‘ haS , inured, Indefatig- 

L*2 ei 5 ,1> , for . ha «f a century, 
f high distinction as a savant 
and a humanist almost unique among 

hisl,W?™ m Pr? r l ries lna smuch as 

11,6 bo,ler ™ 
h fl s. been to probe into 


■ and sensibility, physiology 
1 psychology, avoiding ihe possw* 
rigid materialism of the one and tni 
likewise ' possible hysteria of tni 
other. 

; The writer finds himself, in suh 
•- stance and spirit: n'earjohvaysat on 
with his earliest-work; Tornls pJiilpsc 
phy of life, groWn in sinew and bone 
year by year, has remained at heart m 
x’sqme. Tne first piece here, “Woma 
' and Socialism,” written in his twen 
ties, and about ten years after Wuno 
hnH Acidhltshn^: iha Krct nsvrholoSK 


'tlOlV ' r ’ ’ t 




. Arthur 




- t • r . F* uu, vm t aiscountirtc 

he r ng of Profe8 so.r,. Fore1 

feroard to'-'&fS ? ne wh » >Po« 
lorwara to no Utopia' and exrvrtc 

that in the future, as .in the. prerent 

teiRa hwu/S 

ness , win continue. > to 'exist* whn 
jJP. v ®rtbelpM believes that, a day will 

afmrSi . ^ mu ? h thal rt0w flourishes 
almost unquestioned will be looked 

£ whi ^ we 

•iooK.Dack.6n the burning: of wltehac 
and The ,doin« nt 


• last, become a science, appeareo 
- ■ To-day, jostling Mr. Shaw's serii 
1 ized. "Unsocial Socialist.” It gives i 
f outline of Dr. Ellis’s hope and 3» 
I as a thoughtful democrat, a calm i tf 
1 unhurried, fepiinlsf. and foreshadow 
1 his 1 later 'arid cardinal work in comp! 
native psychology. Here he.apiW 
:to be as familial' with Buckle »> 
r K?r| Marx and . Darwin as with Ww 
hian and Ibseh, Then unknown \ 
mppLi English readers. He seems 
be.fee)ihg;d'tit for ;Ibsen'V Third Kiri 
, doitl r a new idea of human life , an 
possible through a .union of the ? 
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to the editor 


A Celine 
Translation 

Sir. - M. J. Tilby, in his interest- 
ing piece (April 2) on the letters of 
Caine to J. H. P. Marks, his English 
translator, mentions Crime's "satis- 
faction with Marks's translation" and 
calls this “an intelligent assessment". 

Is it possible that Tilby has done as 
little checking of Marks's version of 
Voyage an bout de la unit as Ctfline 
himself must have done? The novel 
in Marks's English teems with queer- 
speak. gobbledygook and howlers. 
Let one example out of hundreds 
suffice: 

... the papers of a father of six 
children who hud died, so she said, 
of a disease of the anus; she sug- 
gested I might find them useful. 

(Penguin edition, p 54) - 

This nonsense is Marks’s attempt 

. . . le livrct d’un pfcre de famille 
de six enfants, qu\5lait niort 
qu’elle disait. el que qa pouvait me 
servir. k cause des affectations de 
i'arritre. 

Livre de poche, (p 67) 

Balderdash of that sort appears on 
most of Marks's pages. He thought 
nter meant "to roast"; a salami he 
calls "a scamp”; he translates viol as 
“theft". Also, the year being 1934, 
remember. Celine’s raciness conies 
oui in Marks as the most ludicrous 
verbal squeamish ness or in lengthy 
expurgations. 3 

was Wood and thunder; 
Marks is thud and blunder. 

JAMES GRIEVE. 
Humanities Research Centre. The 
Australian National University, Can- 
berra. Australia. J 


Wallace Stevens 

s vmn.it!,, « h,s “niritoition to your 
ffinE ° n PfcB'arism (April 9) 
reaSi ^° 0 ?? busses a variant 

■appears 'in h' . Profc »or Bloom 
on2?v1»JL*W thal the readin S 

election ^t/ VC d S , n ,er au thorit alive 
UMml r ?! n ', a ' ,h 'End of,h' 
She reads “fn IS in u dls P ufab >y correct: 
He Keml Ij} bronze decor . . .**. 
for the Ja!? ^rak that a preference 
indicates an'OP ,* n ®P m Posthumous 

iheTerelon « la i! rous at,a chment to 
'^version one knew first. 

most e povre rf u / S n r°5 f of , . he Iast and 
ihe issuTii wor ks. so 
'■npeSfemh, Z } nv,a L' As one wh ° 
COr , I shnnir? r ^u rs distance to de- 
Professor ° nio ke Ms Stevens or 

? ive some 

Provides' a nni choice. Ms Stevens 

the w^ d fl °r!L S i yin ? lhat "decor is 
‘ypescriot SEh 3 ! 08 u the original 
EFTA t ;? d ^ htcn ^stored 
lhe relation n? !?' f us ' oozing about 
one used « t0 the 

^rse? ?i ^ ^ n ’ uel French 

kanous iac , i° Post ~ 

thert S' annf.. 11 ?, 118 w *th Stevens. 
Neither wKK 1 ?* 7 n ° manu script.) 
^and nL l0 °K iike a typist’s 

s?mok ont° f th 1 m must We 
o'hcf. Buf if Q w favour of the 
^ori piB niiP Steveps is using 

fe Vler ^ 


her^mifl! 5 n ° r an >L other reason for 
her preference. One can't settle 

these matters simply by claiming that 

mEE?? ° f 3 dl " ercnl reading are 
b nded by an awed and irrational 
attachment to the familiar. 

... , „ FRANK kermode. 

Kings College, Cambridge. 

‘No Alternative’ 

Sir. - J. L. Houlden's suggestion in 
his review of No Alternative, edited 

rl y artin and Pete r Mullen 

(Apnl 9). that a good clergyman can 
put over n shaky text, as a good 
actor may put over an unreadable 
play, is a frank if cynical contribution 
to the Prayer Book controversy. 

.. ' . . ^ C. H. SISSON. 

Moorfield Cottage. The Hill. 
Langport, Somerset. 

The Ethics of 
Abortion 

Sir, - An interesting test of the 
effectiveness of the TLS in bridging 


poetry is often slow to reveal ils full 
d ® 5l iJ ls ™ ifs author (the evolution 
of ihe II <iste Land from disparate 
earlier poems and fragments is a case 
m point) and. second, that the novel 
questions, in its very fabric, whether 
hysteria can be treated as a sickness 
only (a question which must be as 
old as hysteria itself). Lisa is surely 
not intended io be “typical or repre- 
sentative of the European psyche ' so 
much as one of its antennae, her 
desperate erotic fantasies being both 
symptomatic of n deeply disturbed 
society which gives more substance 
to its enmities than to its loves, and 
prophetic of the outcome of such 
disturbance, in this case at Babi Yar. 
As for Ihe suggestion that the “Gas- 
tem Journal" could be a first "prose 
draft ’ of the poem, the integrality of 


the poems rhythms and rhymes 
should be enough to discredit such a 
view of its origin. 


rictus of 1 .* Positive argu- 

atkiuced ih If ot * ier kind might lie 
S Sk ? t °f distance, bat at 

,hfi S d ^ ^at decor is 
S[ncA U 8 h requires defence. 
«Sg* ; fi'L^Venii’s text has sub- 
^ rt hWK taa «.n;, might be 
addition of the 
! ^SLl tt £2i e 5ai| of Ulysses", 

hike. contestable, In 

xxvi 51 !. he 


>'en of ’the 


the gap between the two cultures wifi 
be the amount of correspondence 
you receive commenting on the letter 
from M. W. Helgesen under the 
heading “The Ethics of Abortion” 
(January 29). Helgesen asks. “Can 
Sumner name any organism studied 
by parasitologists that lives on or in a 
host of its own species?" Disregard- 
ing as irrelevant his stricture “stu- 
died by parasitologists", the zoologic- 
a I literature offers several examples 
of this precise situation. An especially 
apt example is supplied by the deep 
sea angler fishes of the family Ccra- 
tiidae, which are “unique among the 
vertebrates in the fact that the males 
of many of them ... are dwarfs in 
size as compared with the females 
arid- live parasitic : 'attached to the 
females by their heads" (Bigelow and 
Schrocdcr, Fishes of the Gulf of 
Maine, 1953, p 542 - emphasis 
added). These mules, having vestigial 
alimentary canals, are truly pnrasites 
in that they draw all their nourish- 
ment from the female. No sexism is 
involved in the use of “parasitism" in 
this context; ichthyologists have been 
predominantly male, and the term 
describes simply a kind of rela- 
tionship. without pejorative under- 
tones. 

VAUGHAN T. BOWEN. 

6 Maury Lane, PO Box 94, Woods 
Hole. MA 02543. 


‘The White Hotel’ 

Sir, - That element of The ■ White 
Hotel which has been most neg- 
lected, nftmely the prophetic nature 
of Lisa Erdmah's symptoms, is the 
central, unifying thread, and it is 
only by ignoring it that David Frost 
(Letters, April 9) is able to support 
his View of the book’s disunity, 

I fail to see how D. M. Thomas’s 
so-called evasiveness with regard to 
whether Freud was right or wrong 
about Lisa reveals the case-study to 
be a . .mere useful link between two 
parts rather than ah essential ingred- 
1 lent of the whole. The- case-study 
cannot possibly be “right" since it is 
based only on what is known, or 
seemed known, about Lisa at the 
Time, whereas her symptoms relate 
to .her fqture as well as hef past. 
Subsequent events reveal the inevltr 
able shortcomings of psychoanalysis, 
but Freyd’s concern for the indi- 
vidual retfiains as a pointer to what is 
most valuable In the human spirit; in 
contrast tOThe mass dehumanization 
Which led to Babi Yar. ("If a Sig- 
mund Frefid Had been listening and 
..taking notes from the time of Adam, 
Tie,wopld still not fully have explored 
ever! a sing’s . group, even a 1 single 
, person.^) j ‘ j,‘- 

\ David Frost alsp contends that, 
since Uie first section of Lisa’s poem 
, was published previously as, a poem 
in' its own rjght, its appearance iri thb. 
hovel ; whjjire ir is "clearly a product 
or sickness'', 1 is further r evidence of 
Thomas’? hpportunist use-pf iusppr-: 
ate.-'elemants.^Tri-. answer , to t ' this l 


By focusing on (he obscure links 
between the individual human psyche 
and mass horrors. Thomas is con- 
fronting the most urgent issue of all 
in his own way, and the real account 
of a real witness is necessary. Babi 
Yar must remain beyond the pale of 
“imaginative re-creation" so long as 
we retain any humanity, but open- 
ness to the suggestion that fantasy 
and reality do not operate in isola- 
tion from each other is fundamental 
to an understanding of the novel, 
and Thomas is careful to point us in 
the right direction by means of the 
Yeatsian epigraph. 

My admiration for The White 
Hold is not entirely without reserva- 
tions, but I would defend it as a 
scrupulous attempt to explore the 
relationship between repression and 
brutality, a relationship which is it- 
self composed of disparate elements, 
which looks different from different 
angles, at different times, and which 
Thomas has approached accordingly, 

' SYLViA KANtARtS.' 

14 Osborne Parc. Helston, Corn- 
wall. 

Hellenistic 

Poetry 

Sir, - Jasper Griffin's review of my : 
Poetry and Myth in Ancient Pastoral: 
Essays on Theocritus and Virgil 
(April 2) contains some misleading 
inaccuracies. He writes. "... it Is 
striking, too, that Segal virtually dis- 
regards the rest of extant Hellenistic 

B ; the name of Callimachus 
occurs.” The book is provided 
with ah index. The entry for Calli- 
machus (p 341) lists seventeen refer- 


ences, of which sixteen occur in the 
Theocritus section uf the volume A 
rough count of other extant Hellenis- 
tic poetry (Alexandrian Erotic Frae- 
ra e 5 l * Apollonius, Arnius. AscLe- 
piades, Bion, Moschus. Niconder, 
Philelas, etc) turns up over thirty 
separate citations, excluding refer- 
ences in footnotes. 

In the same paragraph Mr Griffin 
considers it a damaging omission that 
‘the rest of (Theocritus’) produc- 
tions, with the exception of Idyll 2. is 
hardly mentioned". The “exception" 
should have also extended to the ten 
pages on the non-pastoral Idylls 13 

rv? -im lllc epigrams (pp 

sits-39), and (he concern expressed 
m a number of places for Ihe unity 
of “noeric sensibility spanning both 

£ e ,,. U ?.°! IC Id y |ls nnd *he so-called 
Epyllja (p 47; cf pp 20, 218, 226). 
The index lists discussions of other 
non-pastoral Idylls (excluding spuria) 
in thirty-four places. 

Although a collection of separate 
essays on Theocritus' and Virgil’s 
pastoral poetry cannot do justice to 
the entire Theocritean carpus, to say 
nothing of its relation to other Hel- 
lenistic literature, none the less the 
subjects which Mr Griffin alleges to 
jeonstitute a damaging omission are 
'in fact "mentioned" on an average 
higher than one out of every three 
pages. 

CHARLES SEGAL. 

Department of Classics, Brown 
University, Providence, Rhode 
Island. 

A Traherne 
Manuscript 

Sir. - I whs surprised to read the 
claim by Douglas Chambers (Letters, 
March 26) that "there, are now se- 

Ai-iBciiijy jooina4ik^ •' 

the Osborn manuscript of 
Traherne’s Select Meditations. Of the 
five or six scholars of seventeenth- 
century literature who have ex- 
amined the complete manuscript in 


detail, none has, to my knowledge, 
expressed the slightest doubt that me 
work is by Traherne. The Internal 
evidence for his authorship Is over- 


whelming, What Ims been called into 
question (for I myself, raised 1 the : 
question), is (he handwriting, which 
differs entirely from the hand dis- 


played in the manuscript of 
Traherne's Centuries, and in other 
Bodleian manuscripts accepted as 
written In Traherne's hand. The diffi- 
culty lies fn the fact that the man u- 
. script of Select Meditations is written 
throughout in a small italic, whereas 


the hand of the Centuries is cursive. 
Among the Bodleian manuscripts I 
could find no evidence that Traherne 
■used an italic hand of exactly this 
kind. Nevertheless, the Osborn 
manuscript preserves all the pecu- 
liarities of spelling anil punctuation 
known to us from the manuscript of 
the Centuries. 

My tentative conclusion has been 
that Select Meditations represents a 
faithful copy by an amanuensis who 
carefully followed his original. These 
are, after all. select meditations - 
extracts from a longer manuscript, 
presumably Traherne s own. It is of 
course not impossible that Traherne, 
at an early stage of his career, exper- 
imented with the use of this small 
italic, but evidence from other manu- 
scripts would be needed before such 
n hypothesis could br put forward. 

In any case, the genuineness of the 
manuscript as preserving an authen- 
tic work by Thomas Traherne is not 
in question. 

„ LOUIS L. MARTZ. 

Department of English. Yale Uni- 
versity, New Haven. Connecticut. 


Poetry 

Competitions 

Sir, - There must be many practis- 
ing poets who are annually debarred 
from entering lucrative poetry com- 
petitions. Why is this? Let me just 
quote the tenth paragraph of Condi- 
tions of Entry for the National Com- 
petition of 1981: "All poems must be 
written in the English language” (mv 
italics). 3 

Now, such a requirement may 
seem perfectly reasonable; but for 
one poet at least It. seems equally 
reasonable. ftrask - "And w/iar abbyl 
rW SAottisH rehgift$6f u - ‘ ^ 

What, after all, would the curri- 
culum look like If we knocked out 
Douglas. Dunbnr, Burns, Drum- 
mond. Ferguson, Hemyson, Mac- 
Diarmid nnd Stevenson? Not nig-, 
.gllng, T ngree, but certainly con- 
tracted. , . 

Do all Scots poets have to declare 
UDI? Or is It Thai Ihe Arts Connell 
■of Great Britain , have never heard of 
Caledonia? 

Was there not, at Some lime or 
other, ,1 believe, something entitled 
an Act of Union? Or did that not 
contain a relevant clause covering" 
literary competitions? 

WILLIAM S. MILNE. 

32 Doneraile Street, London SW6, 
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Among this week’s contributors 


■Mark Adlev was the winner of the 
1979 Fiona Mee prize for literary 
journalism In Canada. 

Dawn Ades's Photomontage was 
published In 1979. 

Reyner Banham’s most recent book, 
Design By Choice, was published last 
year. • 

Nicolas Barker is Head of. Con- 
servation at.fte British library^ ; : ' 

John Barnard is the editor of John 
Keats: The Complete Poems, 1973. 

Simon BlackSurn is . the , author pf 
Reason and Prediction , 1972. 

Archie Brown-, hi : a, Feilow of Si 
Antony's. College, Oxford, 

Alan Brownjohn's most recent col-' 
lection pf poems is A Night In the 
Gazebo , 1981-..' 

{Julian Budden's third volume of 
The Operas of Verdi: from Don 
Cqrioi to Fdistaff was published last 

'• 

■PAul , CAgfLEpqB is .the authors of 
Sparta ahd Laconia: A Regional His- 
hoty .1300-362: 1?79., y. . ... ; 

j BarrV Cunliffe's books include 1 , Iron 
/Age Communities: Ip Britain, 1974. 
and Hetigislbury Head, 19 78. ;. 

v- " i" i.- i : 

- iMAlcqLu-.: Deas ' is a; Fellbw df: St 
. Aiiioriy.’s : pillegd , Oxford. . ' . : t -!* 


Anthony Delius's most recent novel 
is Border, 1977. 

Ernest Gellner is Professor of Phi- 
losophy at the London School of 
Economics. His most recent, book is 
Muslim Satiety, 1981. 

Julie Hankey’s theatre 'historical ^ edi T 
tidn pf Ritharri.il/ Was published last 
y&fa* Vv*' '.i: 1 ; 

Kenneth Ingham is Professor of His- 
tory at the University! of Bristol. 

Gabriel Josiravici's most recent 
novel, pie Air We Breathe, was pub- 
lished last year. . 

Julie Kavanaoh is Reviews Editor 
of Harpers -and Queen. 

David LOdge's most recent hove].' 
How Far Caw You Go?, was pub-, 
ilished in 1980. His Working With 
Structuralism was 1 published last, year 

PeIer Marshall is Pjofeisor ;of- 
American Studies at the University: 
of Manchester. , : ■ 

■■ ■ :• • . .. ..i'';: 1 ."- .■> 

Stephen:’ MedCalf ■ js : a .'kdader; fo 
English fit thp UniversIty of Sosseji'-' 

DA yip Mitoh elL’s bookslncludo itie 
.{J BhjlUg PahkHursts, 1961c y Queen, 
Carts tabd. 1977/atid THe' Jesuiiti A\ 
Hlsjqrp . 1980. 


David Nokes is a lecturer in English 
at King's College, London. 

Frank O'Gorman is Senior -Lecturer 
in History at the University of Man- 
chester. • • . 

■ P. J.' Parish is the author of the 

■ Amerkyi 0>// )Frtr,'1^75, And StaV- ■ 
,?iJ 'tyi .the Many Faces of W Southern 
Jnstltuti0n\19BT/ - ’ . 

Stuart Piggott’s books include 
Ruins in a Landscape, 1977, and 
Antiquity Depicted, 1978. 


■ Martin RoEertson is- the author of. 
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Various shades of Red 


By Archie Brown 

nOGDAN SZA IKOWSKI /wirnr.. . a / c ,*V self-proclaimed parties, from non-ruling parties. 

«T « .V 1 Marxists, and this self-ascription is which traditionally have supported 

vTi;f trnn,enls adapted as the basic criterion of in- the Soviet Union's policies and im- 

a world Survey elusion within the group of slates to Staled its organisational patterns, and 

3 Volumes. 939pp. Macmillan £50 be surve y ed - from the Trotskyist Left". But the 

0 333 2669 3 In an introductory chanter So . viet Union s P°wer in the world 

== 5 ===^ - Michael Waller and Szaikowski lod ?y and “ s authority in the intcr- 

emphasize the importance of a nar, °nal communist movement is so 
Only the politically paranoiac would “ sharc J d ketone", but shift their g* a ‘ thal ; £ ven for those non-ruling 
ii!t«ircii« siaui arnnmpni ground somewhat when they place Parties (such as the Italian or Span- 

— f — — - ,s h) or ruling parties (such as the 


j. ) > ' 

I ; , 

: § : - 

; (1 I ■' 


see the ^diversity **and argument Brnu V a son, ewnai wnen nicy piacc ... • .. — ----- -• -r-- 

within the international communist f,? ua slr f ss “po*? communism as a vf* °, r ^mg parties (such as the 
movement, and the great differences l , eme . nL Allegiance to an inter- Jugoslav or Chinese) wire have oiti- 
among the policies pursued by a vari- n ®Ji° ,ial communist movement, not- ^f d me Soviet mode] and who have 
ety of states claiming to be Marxist w,ths ‘Hndjng the very great differ- “JJempted to develop alternative 


(xilides^ purewd^by^vari- n ?]j i ona * communist movement, not- C1 * ea 50V1( 
es claiming to be Maiis" ^ hs,!4ndi PS ‘he very great differ- S ' to 
f a gigantic plot to lull f. nccs 9^ v . iew within it, is one obiec- P°Ijoies and ( 

1 . lo ,UI * live crili'rinn fn, tentl alternate 


(to a more limited ex- 


E", . u uiirciviH i. 

sort. Though it IS possible to find a “•* ■*•'*•» '"""I "tin dcinerericc- lo ••••:•-■ *•*. i*i»nc ■mpurinni.c. mis 

number of features which are com- , „ r * ,s,n * 5lfl . cc ‘here are not only s 9- »[ would be premature for 

mon lo many communist states it is d, “ cren . 1 tendencies within the inter- ? cadem »c observers to play down the 
becoming increasingly difficult to na tionui communist movement, but i l T r ? iense . significance of the Soviet 
select those which are common to »J so ■ dlffcrenr movements within Union mth,n that movement, 
all. ° f Whl - Ch rcJecC ,haI , Wa,,er flnd Szajkowski are right to 

One could make a case for saying o wK^ movement draw attention to the importance of 

that the common denominnlor is pro? S and t0 Hr B ue ‘he case 

fessed adherence lo Marxlsm-Lenin- China Yuen«lnvA ^ or , e * amin jng the non-ruling com- 

bat. but there was nriinetathe afi gSlaVia and Cuba stl11 “ P^ies in association ^th the 
Soviet Union when Stalinism far Z - i ludy of 00,1101110151 sti^s. (They 

from being a pejorative term, was ..»,?• „ t0 prefer the adjective oave . moreover, practised what they 
accorded a status not inferior to that ,.w nrx ! sl . to “communist" or to ?I e , ’ 5 r s,nce the publication of 
of Marxism nnd Leninism, and it is Marxist- Leninist" as a way of Marx ™ Governments: A World Sur- 
not so long ago that in China "Mao cla5s, fymg regimes (though Waller !!?’’ , "j? 1 issue , of a new quarterly 
Zedong Thought”, understood as the and SzajkowsKi sometimes use the f ounod « Commmut Affairs: Docu- 
■ definitive adaptation of Marxism lo second and tHird terms as if they Analysis - under Szaj- 

Chinese conditions, was raised on a w 9 re synonymous with the first) kow ? . 8 ed,t °rship and with Waller 
pedestal higher than that of ra,s ? s m J east as ma ny problems as it u 5 chairman , of the editorial board - 
Leninism. evades. Few reasonably well-informed . as , a PP eared - This useful periodical 

One could reit one’s case on the n^ U,d .■ be hfl PPy 10 not , 0nly . in,eresti °g mat- 

type of political and pmnnmi/> __| n accept as democratic every political , ? s emanating from communist 
lions ro r «g«me which claimed to be '‘demo. ? tates but also “me of the more 

and define a TOnmum’st^ stme !? k (and which WQU,d ia eJude. to *™ port S nt d °cuments produced by 
leans, first, of "the leSdinc rofe of S'®, Sta,in,s Ru5 - P“‘ ies -). Non-ruling par- 

the party" '(that is to m * a party 5,8 and Po1 Pot s Kampuchea). « bar d y avo.d taking a posi- 

recognized as communist within P the » J nde . ed ; t,ie ' editorial view of Soviet Utaon and h SS? l? F !* the 
international communist movement. ; is^nestioned and as the recentex^ngTofaSt 


the party" (that is to sai?a“party “I™ ,ul ruis ^ am pucneaj. *Xi 7 ifT u ,aK “ B > po ?'' 

recognized as communist within P the »J nde . e |!; t,ie ' Vitoria! view of Soviet Utaon and^S^F,! 1 the 
International communist movement, in M ?P ,st goveniments is questioned and. as the recent exchano^nf^^' 
even though it may bear a name in , lhe 8ecood chapter of the first ties betweVn ih,. - ’i 

other than “Communist Party”); ^ one of Ibe contributors Party and the TinH^S* ^ ommun ! st 

second, of intra-parly relations which Ned H ®*dlng, who explidtlv asks- Pan? the ,, , ? n Communist 
concentrate a great deal o? power "What does ft mean toca^a^me nffrat^th^S, 7- ta Poland 
tb u U h if hest pa r rt ? Pagans nnd w ,ar J rsr? ’ Having nrgues thaf “a impelled io^respond 1 Un, ° n ^ fe ® 
in the full-time professional party ^ arx,5[ regime cannot simply be e pond ' 

apparatus at all levels (to describe Cha «ctenzed in terms of the goals it W £ I,e e corre . ctI y stressing the di- 

which parly officials have appropri-' P 10 .. sscs ’’. since there Is, "to put it ^ lbe international commun- 
ated the term “democratic central- H L , S , most extreme, something verv !? t , rnovemenl as a whole and the 
ism , even though in principle, but . f ab ° ut (he emergence of a self- P oen °n>enaI variety” of the non- 
rarely m practice, that concept in- S W.. Marxist regime as n result of a P ar L lcs ; and Szaikowski 

eludes not only u willingness on the so ,, of P°II lical allegiance within a ® e u e . “ nd the common threads 
pari of higher echelons within the s,,ln,, , sec{or of an army's officer T ™Vl. tenuous Iy hold the movement 
party to listen to the views of lower COr P 5 ) n a country where subsistence J?B eloer anc * stress in that connection 

“lculture is ■ the nv^nukAUm»i.. element of common beliefs. As 


international communist movement, 
which we have in mind, the differ- 
ences in goals and world outlook 
become still more marked. I clearly 
recall the reaction of a Soviet intel- 
lectual after he had had the singular 
experience of engaging in a long dis- 
cussion with a young Western Marx- 
ist (non-communist) revolutionary. 
He told me that he felt as if he had 
been transported in a time machine 
and that for the first lime in his life 
he knew what many of the revolu- 
tionaries in imperial Russia must 
have been like. It was, he said, 
extraordinarily interesting to listen to 
the views and to understand the 
thought processes of such a person 
for it is impossible lo find anyone in 
the Soviet Union like that". 

For certain purposes, it is worth 
embracing in the same study non- 
ruling and ruling communist parties; 
ineir political and ideological rela- 
tions and their organizational links, 
however tenuous, are matters of 
some significance. It is at best of 
much milder interest to see how the 
ruling and non-ruling communist par- 
ties relate to the incredibly hetero- 
geneous Marxist heritage (not 
movement") as a whole. However, 
the more that -is learnt about the 
membership of ruling communist 
parties, the less one is likely to find 
in common not only between one 
ruling party and another (since part 
of the traditionally dominant political 
culture of each -society in time rubs 
off on the ruling party) but also 
between the "goals and cosmology" 
of members of ruling parlies in one- 
party states and those who join non- 
ruimg communist parties and thereby 
attract, in varying degree, the odium 
inseparable from a radical attack on 
the existing structure of power and 
privilege. 

Waller and Szajkowski's provoca- 
tive introduction raises, as will be 
apparent, even broader issues than 
those dealt with in the remaining 
chapters of these three volumes 
Tney consist of studies of twentv- 
four states ruled by leaders claiming 
to be Marxists, ranging alphabetically 


from Albania 


goslavia and in 


ecneions nut also the ability of tht - J - 

latter to hold the forgier responsible P re P 0n derant mode of production” 

. tor ,hc ' r actions and to call them to 8UC [ l a rfigime, lie aptly suggests! 
account): .'and, third, public or, at Marxism may well become merely a 

any rate, non-capitalist ownership of ooov ® n »ent rhetoric of legitimation 
jpe means of production (with excep- >° r Jacobins, populists, nationalists 
tiops sometimes made for agricul- or tyrents . 

tural. but nnt faf InHnelrlal Ufi.il _ , , 


tlon)’ bUt n01 f ° r ' ndU5,rial * P«>duc- 


Waller and Szajkowski are not 
only rather more inclined to take at 


. l* 165 ® * brec defining charac- & c ® y fa ' ue tbe "shared rhetoric" of 

- £ n „ do 001 • however, hold good Mnr . xl5m - Ihey also on occasion set 

If™ J 1 T° ommon,5 < systems at all S“ r P ed « w »y by it. Thus. Roger 
times. There have hm*n chiff D n r Garaudv Is nunfpH ™ifh 


for all communist systems «i BU ^ . ...... 

times. There have been shifts or Qara udy is quoted with approvafas SUDS[anl,a i- 

power within the systems, so that at sa y in P that Marxism "has as its uni- It should, however be added fhm 

Sfi t L me ^ a dic,mor|al > ead er may vocation to be rooted in the ^ apparently Shared goals” and 

mrtJnJK riUp ^ ri0r,o l t al of<h ® SiS r Ki 0f This un- superficially similur ways 8 Q f lookta 2 

Rfi ly npparajus and may subordinate ver ‘ fla ble, and tndeed mystical, belief at the world can obscure more ihnS 
t0 ot ^ er a 8 en cies ‘ .to bear little refationship to they reveal. ThereTa 
‘ l!iJ d L 8 *2?™ P 0 ^- Thus, as no whnf bas actually happened in most difference between loinina a SS* 

dilv te?rifte| r, K hi n c Nikila thrush- states - Marxism has been m«*?ist party within a hostile S\ 

chev testified jti.hls^ secret speech” liansformed.at times trans- environment (in extreme caswan 

muled nnd m„« only sl , illegal and persecuted nartv^ and 


Sts, |be distinction which is so obvious 
y a m Western political science be- 

fon tween a ruling party , and a non- 

i sts ruling one is by no means so ob- 
vious within the logic of commun- 
not L S P ol,ti08 r In ,^ rms of the stnic- 
i at and functions of existing poli- 

of tlca , 1 s y slems the distinction is 
. capital; In terms of the shared 

|er Sam?ai C ° Sm0l ° 8y h U mUch Iess 

ini- ' I* should, however, be added that 

the the apparently "shared goals” and 
un- superficially similar ways of looking 
•Ht>r at the world can obscure more than 


to the Twentieth Congress of the 
Soviet Communist Party, seventy per 
cent of the members of Che Centra! 

V f 0 ?° , * , tec elected at the Seven- 
teenth Congress of the party "were 


leerith Congress of the party "were P e °pte”- " ” v,ViJr 

arrested and; shot (mostlv in iQt7 ’ 

3S)“. That period l- In wKIdh ' the course; it may. And it is ™'n* a,,u R r,10 i e S e - a 


U and membership of which opens 
00 Promotion and- privilege. A 


political significance from the Soviet 
Union to Benin, That is a quite tall 
enough order. But It is also an exer- 
cise which is useful on several levels. 
Szajkowski has encouraged his con- 
tributors to ask many of the same 
questions and to provide data, where 
P° s f sible -.° 0 ‘be country of their spec- 
iality which can be related to com- 
parable data from the other states 
included within the volumes. Thus, 
the work Is both a handy source of 
much factual information and a con- 
tribution to the comparative study of 
communism. It is no fault of the 
editor and authors if the quantity 
and quality of information vary 
greatly from one of the states sur- 
veyed to another and If the book was 

of r d?t£ h a ( . num . ber P f respects out 
of date by the time it appeared. It 
does more than enough to justify a 
continuing existence and it is to be 
hoped that it will be updated and 

K?a^ lyandp “ i " 

Each chapter contains a historical 
survey of the country’s development 
in the communist period, discussion 
of the major political institutions, 


\w 


aumc ,UBUC SiaUSIlCS. 

diffinw P°P ulalj6n density and 
^{ dbutlon • . 10 , P«rty membership 
£} er ? ,^ nown )- Foreign relations, 

Eft develo P 1 rnent and ideo- 
. logical . changes also . receive some 
attention from the: contributors, 

,n the authors, of the 


m 




i : SSsS®SSSS- : 


j ; *6tjid fe readily Identified 


ie 1 of i 
ill ‘ 


'^nj l ^ancc to Marxism in 
ra|hor thin adherence to the. 

f-V-itA* 


, ft, nas oeen un- 

Sh ^h5 nd *? meone w bo is familiar 
with (he . primary sources in the 

he 8 h« Vf h ?r e C0untr >' concerned, 

S who 


than others inasmuch as thev aw 
only writing on countries whS S 
the main subject of their 
but on ones which also have 3£ 
arly interesting primary reuicc^' 
mis or a comparatively rich H 0, 
ture of Westera scholaSy ’SUgt 
draw upon. There is no ZKhS 
most of the contributors of chaw^ 
on what Peter Wiles (i n a 3S 
book) has called “The New X 
mumst Third World" are aT adt 
advantage as compared with thov 
who wnte on the Soviet Union w 
most of the countries of Eastern 
Europe. This may be one -ThS 
j; ( !he . on!y - reason why three offi 
best chapters are those by Ronald 
Hill on the Soviet Union Alei 
Pj^ da ? n Czechoslovakia and Cram 
Schdpfhn ■ on Hungary. Hill and 

£r aV w?th th f°h U8h als ° '™ te| y brail- 
tar with the primary sources art 

comparatively well served by the 
writings of their fellow Western pel 
tical scientists. SchOpflin, who his 
significantly less of a Western litera- 
ture on Hungarian politics to drra 
upon, has the knowledge of Hunear- 
■an sources and understanding oi 
the way the system works not to be 
unduly disconcerted by the fact ihai 
tew Western scholars outside the 
ranks of the Hungarian diaspora 
have ventured to write on Hungarian 
politics and society. 

Not surprisingly, the individual 
authors differ in their political beliefe 
and in the values to which they 
accord highest priority. It is of in- 
terest ip this regard to contrast the 
greater degree of academic detach- 
ment. by and large, of those contrib- 
utors who write on the East Euro- 
pean states with the higher level oi 
commitment and revolutionary zeal 
of some of those who write on Asian 
states. Thus. Bill B rugger does not 
merely record certain of the changes 
which have taken place in China 
since Stalin's death, but indicates 
that he is less than happy about 
them. He suggests, with son* 
reason, that Mao nimself would have 
been "disturbed" by the way things 
are going, and while for Brugger 
"the economic strategy of 1978 still 
offers something far superior to what 
usually constitutes n development 
programme", he worries about 
whether it is recognizably “socialist ■ 

What is. perhaps, a little more 
surprising Is that Laura Summers. . 
writing about Kampuchea in the 
period up until 1978, evinces no dis- 
quiet at all about the Pol Pol rfgime. 
whose domestic policies are said m 
have been dominated by ‘security 
and public health problems". Kam- 
puchean developments in 1978 lead 
her to suggest that “the period of 
post-war crisis is over" and she notes 
that “visitors to the co-operatives 
have been impressed by the nealth of 
the population, the absence of ten- 
sion or obvious surveillance and 
efforts by the government and co- 
operative authorities to construct 
houses for all families". On this evi- 
dence, Kampuchean studies would 
appear to have reached the point 
attained by Soviet studies some 
. forty-five years ago" when Beatrice 
and Sidney Webb ventured forth w 
“the land of the soviets" and found 
“a new civilization” in’ the m(d*t or . 
Stalin's purges; Laura Summers's . ait- 
ficuities are partly, of course, those: 
of writing the contemporary history • 
of countnes in turmoil. Szajkowski- . 
finds it necessary to add a postscript' 
following the' Vietnamese interven- 
tion Tri Kampuchea, in which W. 
mentions some of the less attractive . 1 
features of the dislodged Pol P Ql 
rdgime. Indeed, one might venture 8 
• guess that when the definitive com- 
parative study of the development oi 

' -public health comes to be written, 

Pol Pot's promotion of public health. 1 
will be judged to have less in com- 
mon with the contribution of Edwin 
Chadwick than with that of Nlkot4 . 
Yezhoy. • ' •* ^ • 


: u v/jyy 4) carries accounts oi "£ 1 
-..location .and exploitation of the mam, 
material for the production qf ; bo(n-^ .. 

; nuclear energy and atomic Weapon*- j. ' 1 ., 
';the interphtioiial cariel, arms prolte : y 

.rproflAti "onH Iilfl » • ! 


^me amhprs -a'ie; more fortunate 

* ^ V ijV; 
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Transports of delight 


By Reyner Banham 

* DAVID BRODSLVi 

L. A. Freeway 
An appreciative essay 
\ |78pp, with 18 maps and 7U black- 

| and-whiie illustrations. University of 
California Press. £12.50. 

, 52 0 04068 6 

In the first hot month of the fall 
. . . Maria drove the freeway. . . . 
Again and again she returned to 
an intricate stretch just south of 
ihe interchange, where successful 
p usage from the Hollywood onto 
the Harbor required a diagonal 
move across four lanes of traffic. 
On the afternoon she finally did it 
without once braking or once los- 
ing the beat of the radio she was 
’ exhilarated, and that night slept 
Jreamlessly. . . , 

Thus Joan Didion in what is now the 
mosi quoted passage she lias written 
(in Flay it as it Lays). David Brodsly 
manages to avoid It until -page 56 of 
A. Freeway, but quote nc must. It 
seems lo be the first truly effective 
literary metaphor constructed out of 
the Los Angeles townscape. after a 
series of overblown conceits too 
facilely built on more obvious tropes: 
Tht Slide Area, Fault-line. Sunset 
Boulevard, etc. Didion 's metaphor of 
psychological survival skills (one of 
Maria's other personae "seemed to 
have the knack for controlling her 
own destiny.") is cut from concrete 
experience, solid, resistant to falsi- 
fication. Everyone who has executed 
that critical manoeuvre will instantly 
recognize its truth. So too. however, 
will readers of Play it as if Lavs who 
nave never visited the city,' never 
driven a car, 

. This Is not only a measure of Did- 
ion s craf( as a writer, but also u 
measure of Los Angeles as a world 
WtyMuA i w readers who have nev- 
/'L m 'r e ? ■ ns ‘ flnd haw no inten- 
(ion of doing away with themselves, 

Gd L«K eV lr ,he y understHnd why 
S^.. de Nerval's first ideu on cn- 
nng the Place de la Concorde was 
L2 mit l uiclde - so - mutatis 

ISwf T.i! hey win be,ieve thcv 

that nr and i* e mor ‘nl importance oi 

TJbWeSS*** 0f f ° Ur laneS 

of thp ca' m Dldl0n ’ s while anorexia 
of de Sli 'f ■ 0l i. r . m , odern equivalent 
,ioia ' ^en the 
inf«f 55JSL <rf lhe frc ewavs is becom- 
25JS of * he furnishing of 
Phv 'on l Vflted i? ,,ad as the ‘opogra- 
s«temh n er - ary Pnris - If lhe f r «way 
ffEriSi itseIf as the mas- 
tions !5y h0r °f the rootless allena- 

are sunnn ex P endable pleasures that 
supposed to be tne Int nf thp 


are sunnn ex P endable pleasures that 
SJlpl 10 L be ™ lot of the 
Uie^citv^c lben , b y lh e same token 
SeX 8 8 Wh0 J e can ^rve as a 

SSBS** for ,tie cum "' 


- The way in which the freeways 
have, in fact, miposcd themselves in 
mis role is instructive. They arc 
; probably less vital to Los Aneeles 
than the Tube to London or the 
Metro to Paris - I recall once driving 
down Sepulveda towards the airport 
and realized that we had been in 
LA for five days, had visited every 
person or institution on our crowded 
programme, yet never set tyre to 
freeway the whole time. The free- 
ways are only as necessary as 
Angelenos have made them. The city 
was not built around them; rather, 
they follow ancient and established 
corridors of transportation and 
breach the mountains by the same 
passes as did the earliest white 
travellers, and they have only recent- 
ly. though perhaps crucially, begun 
to affect the patterns of urbanization 
nlong their margins. 

Yet the city has lusted after them 
since they were first mooted in the 
1930s, and has been prepared to 
make addict-sized sacrifices to get 
them. Only with the late decade of 
disputes over the Century Freeway, 
which still may not be built in its 
entirety, have the citizenry begun to 
ask whether they are worth the ex- 
pense and the politics. By this time, 
inevitably, some of the earliest ones 
have acquired the status of historic 
landmarks, so that to negotiate one 
nf the right-angled. 5-mph entries on 
to the Pasadena Freeway is to re-live 
the prelapsarian innocence of the 
system's coy beginnings as the 
Arroyo Seco Parkway. 

The whole historical process is set 
out. yet again, in Brodsly 's “appre- 
ciative essay”, the novelty of his 
study being that it is the first that 
can look back on the whole enor- 
mous civic enterprise as a completed 
design, near enough, like the Paris of 
Haussman or the Rome of Sixtus V. 
For him - as for rniiny of us - the 
Freeway system has fixed the form 
and confirmed the style of Los 
Angeles, and even were the Century - 
never built, nothing can alter the fact 
Unit the others were built, are in 
place, will not go away, and will 
probably have to provide the locu- 
tions For whatever mechanisms of 
transport are supposed to succeed 
them. 

indeed, in a rather daring intellec- 
tual manoeuvre that confirms the 
new status of the freeways as estab- 
lished, not intrusive. Brodsly pro- 
poses that Los Angeles, just because 
of this massive investment in motor- 
ways. is better adapted to a mass- 
transit future than San Francisco, 
which got out of freeways a decade 
earlier and built the underground 
BART railway instead: 

. . . with the possible exception of 
the downtown San Francisco finan- 
cial district, BART has had little 
effect on urban form, especially in 
the suburbaii periphery of the Bay 


Area. There have been none of 
the high-rise offices or apartments, 
none of the compact shopping 
malls or industrial parks whicn the 
freeway system has inspired in Los 
Angeles .... ironically, if ihe 
lime should ever come when we 
really want a fixed rail transit sys- 
tem in Los Angeles, we will have 
not only lhe exclusive rights of 
way of freeways and busways to 
build them on, but will also be 
much closer to an urban pattern 
appropriate to such a system. 
There is more lo this (perhaps slight- 
ly smug) assessment than meets the 


eye. Although one hears less of 
the old “Great Bores of Today” 
rhetoric about "senseless automobile- 


generated suburban sprawl" than one 
used to. most arguments about pub- 
lic transport still tend to assume that 
a city rationally (or even “naturally”) 
bused on fixed-rail rapid transit will 
be a different shape from one based 
on random automobile movement 
over freeways. In proposing, con- 
trariwise. that it should be pretty 
well the same shape. Brodsly is flying 
an educated kite that ought to have 
been flown before mechanical urban 
transit ever began. 

Primitive systems (with the blessed 
exception of London’s Inner Circle) 
always fed radially into central-area 
congestion, and hoped to profit by it 
- and thus made it worse because 
practica^y every such system known 
to man is capable of generating more 
traffic than it can handle ^ see, for 
instance, what the Bakerloo and the 
Metropolitan between them have 
done for Finchley Road. The LA 
freeways avoided that classic conges-' 
lion-trap by by-passing downtown in- 
stead of trying to penetrate it. As a 
result, downtown is boxed and de- 
fined by four major arteries that pass 
it on the way to somewhere else - 
much to the confusion of Europeans 
inmiemorially conditioned to believe 
that all Important roads must lend to 
the Piazza Venezia, PiccadiUy Oreps 
or other conventional focal point. ' 

It is probably too late for these 
lessons to be learnt anywhere but 
Milton Keynes, by now. London, it 
seems, will be surgically patched with 
cardiac-arrest by-passes like the Fleet 


and Jubilee lines, but not radically 
re-organized, Brodsly pursues the 
(heme no further than San Francisco, 
but he does give a studlable picture 
of how Los Angeles may have sleep- 
walked into this unassailable truth. 
His essay in appreciation comes in 
three sections: one concerned with 
meanings and perceptions of freeway 
systems; the next with the physical 
history of transportation in the Los 
Angeles Basin; and the third an epi- 
logue with appendixes and notes. 
The historical section crosses terri- 
tory familiar to students of the case. 
Here again are the close tie-ups be- 
tween railway prompters and real- 
estate developers; the conspiracy 


theorists' tale nf how the Pacific 
Electric Railway was destroyed at 
the behest of General Motors - and 
tne ofi-forgoiten dates of how late 
the original rapid transit systems in 
LA died; 1961 and 1963, long after 
most British cities had scrapped their 
trams. And the predecessors and 
models for the Los Angeles system 
are duly noted; the German Auto- 
bahnen, and the New York Parkway 
system of . Commissioner Robert 
Moses, that darling of liberal opinion 
in Ihe 1940s and 50s. 

If all this history is fairly familiar, 
the preceding section of the book, 
entitled “Intuitions of Meaning”, is 
less well trodden, even though it 
contains arguments pro and con that 
will be familiar to anyone who has 
ever been embroiled m a conversa- 
tion about Los Angeles. To have 
them concentrated into one sustained 
essay, however, and drawn from ev- 
ery conceivable source from sociolo- 
gy to folk-song is cumulatively salut- 
ary. It is a SympJionie eincr Gros- 
stadt, but scored for rubber-tyred 
vehicles only. 

t This is the true heart of the 
"appreciative essay”, ranging over 
lhe effects of the system on urban 
form and vice versa, its architectural 
xxmsequenccs, and the paradoxical 
influence of buildings (now de- 
molished ) on the freeway layout ; 
over the Angeleno's specialized sense 
of place, and the sense of the free- 
way as a place apart, and the ever- 
beguiling problem of freeway time - 
is it wasted or not? Brodsly gives his 
vote to the widely held opinion that 
freeway time is the only truly free 
time in the Angeleno day, free from 
mundane nine-to-five concerns, but 
Free for contemplative thought that 
can find no other accommodation in 
the nine-to-five day. Time so valu- 
able that a hard core of Angeleno 
drivers - perhaps even a majority of 
them - insist on driving alone so as 
riot to dissipate it in conversation. 

■ *niis'rinretue--prtvaihiny ' iea'as/’iis ■ 
back to the “spiritual exercises” pur- 
sued by Didion's heroine amid the 
"secular communion” of the freeway 
experience - an experience that is 
genuinely different from that of driv- 
ing the motorways of Europe, or 
even the enstern united States. This 
difference Is due in part to obvious 
physical and topographical factors; 
the actual provision pf freeway sur- 
face in LA Is .more nearly adequate 
to the traffic to be borne than else- 
where, and, as Brodsly observes, the 
system overall "makes sense”. 
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More than that, there is an equally 
obvious mystique: a set of aralional 
(but not necessarily irrational) atti- 
tudes that are inculcated by gossip 
and habit and movies and even the 
language of Ihe Highway Patrol, un- 
til they become un unquestioned part 
of the life-style of every driver who 
practises towards perfection and 
eventually makes that transfer from 
the Hollywood to the Harbor with- 
out missing a beat. Those who do 
not strive for perfection will never 
have the Freeway Experience, and 
that is the very core of the mystique. 

But is that experience truly single? 
To suppose it, as even Brodsly seems 
to do, is to miss the richness and 
variety that every true freeway buff, 
knows. Something like a fast pass up 
i lie Pasndena at dawn, when it is 
discovered that sections signposted as 
slow as 30 mph can, in fact, be taken 
at seventy, is very different from 
westward passage on the Santa 
Monica in the dark and in driving 
rain that conceals the road markings, 
so that only the feel of lyre on 
concrete can indicate what lane you 
are in, or the stately rush-hour form- 
ation-keeping, warily trustful of the 
drivers ahead, behind, and on either 
side, that brings rivers of glistening 
metal at a safe fifty-odd miles per 
hour to “the groves and fountains” 
of San Bemadino at ihe end of the 
day. 

Or - for me most illustrative of 
the vision the city lusted after - a 
sunny afternoon in the middle of ihe 
fuel crisis of 1973-74, at a time when 
a consensus of the citizenry believed 
that a fuel-thrifty thirty-five mph was 
the only way to go. Westbound on 
the Santa Monica again, rolling in 
open formation at this modest speed 
in a rented Buick of low chansma 
and with "the late great*' Jim Croce 
singing "Candle in the Wind” on the 


serried palm trees of the surrounding 
suburbia I felt a sense of relaxation 
so powerful that t believed I could 
reconstruct the original vision of the 
freeway experience - painless move- 
ment at will through an ideal Middle 
Landscape of genteel habitation. 

Brodsly dies Leo Marx (of "Mid- 
dle Landscape" fame) on the subject 
of The Machine in the Garden. He 
could hardly do otherwise; here, for 
about ten minutes, the Machine and • 
the Garden were at peace. 
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tion now the business of the enter- 
tainment divisions of multi-national 
conglomerates, it is being said in the 
moguls* favour that at least their 
authoritarianism was personal, and 
that they both knew and cared about 
movies. 

The principal strength of Carey's 
generally excellent biography is that 
ne steers a judicious course between 
these two extreme propositions; he 
shows Mayer to have been Unfairly 
stuck With the Image' of a' crass 
mogul Without, in: hindsight, being 
redeemed as a knoWledgable produce 
er. Just as Metro came to be seen. as 
the “studio of studios”, so Mayer, in 
his tantrums, his sentimentality and 
his business acumen, has become the. 
archetypal figure pf the studio head - 


even in: his lifetime be was carica- 
tured 'In. a' Broad wayplavby, William 
Saroyan. Gpt A Way' Oja' Many and 
parodied by Clifford Odets, in Tne 
Big Knjfe. ;What is most .interesting 


— be drooling 
Old Hof 
JPpyie produo* ' 


in Qirey'sr defence Is. his account Of 
how Irving Thalberg, the. "boy, won- 
der” who supervised MOM a produo- 
tiona, caro^to ta kpown as the; stu- 
dio's Jreal creative genltls, (the lustre 
I ofr thaf* deputation - ha* long • since 


faded, as have most of Thaiberg's 
stodgily literary adaptations),, but 
• Carey's description or , his personal 
and working relationship ■ with Mayer 
is illuminating * and constructively 
critical of both men, 

Carey has his limitations when it 
comes to writing, about the films 
themselves, and is Infected by not q 
little nostalgia, 1 drooling or other- 
wise.. He seems implicitly In accord 
with Mayer In despising “artiness" 
and the unreasonableness of “prob- 
. lem” directors : like Erich von 
Stroheim and Buster Keaton. While 
he apparently regrets MGM's post- 
war failure to move with the times, 

.: he takes a rather Mayer-esque view 
of "the American, brand of ndo- 
; realism, the gritty films nolrs 
and ' documentary-flavoured melo- 
dramas''. :J3ht his' urldpniable talent U 
for crisp, flexible ! narrative, which 1 

■ interweaves: the business ..of .Metro 
and the tempprahiept of Mayer with , 
.a wealth. of detail; apd lack rdf bom- 

■ bast rare in the genre. ;On the y/ay. 
Without seeming to stray out of 
bounds, he includes! a history of Just 

. aboiir every actor ai)d Associate Who 
cross his Supjcrt's path.' ' 
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Plantation patriarchy 
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sod. or diminished, some of the later 
generations or Hammonds. Their let- 
ters are. alas, often disanpoinlinjzlv 
N-Hc in style and content, and dial 
mainly in the small chance of family 
affairs - minor illnesses, lovers' quar- 
rels and disappointments, travel 
arrangements, delays in the mail 
changes in ihe weather. They tell us 
of * h £ famiI >' history of 


=-V=4 « ttsiz * S£ 
fe r„ d f “¥F c ° ni,s r v a tjs 

tlie need Fn n nd . rfr ^ S -r^ ^ ^ enale on fr a . ro, ' nu plantation but remarkably 
the namJ £J y c,v ' , . ,z ? tlon worthy of httlc about rhe great events and the 
caste “to *1“ ,n J cri ? r **■« or Jastic upheaval! throSuS he 
£5? i, ?, ^ rfo ™ the drudgery of Hammonds lived. the 

intellect and but little ikj|[ 0rder if snr^aicse^ ,he .. fa,,,t of Prafcs- 
- constitutes the very mud-sill of socic- r h f r ‘; cJit °, riai work can 

ty and of political government 1 * The the /““bed. She annotates 

end me men f of an inferior race he nnt! S y , a,ld nieliculously, 
argued, was greatly to he . i , c guides the render expert iv 

the degradation of V fofcriur ,J rmiehe.s «5 the 

class of fellow-whites. If the “mud. tiom rh*' 13 ’ lree - Hpr introduc- 
«« theory is one of Hammond's J nl .n correspondence of each 
ticJcels to n dubious immortal#? he and hS,l in L formad ve 

other is his claim (which some michi f«r tKiii- d reveaI 0 ha PPV gift 
dispute) to have urkinated fhe ihr ™ ■ d 1 eIment,on of character and 
phrase “con*, is king" 8 * he of '“>% 
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set rather than the gSuin^artJ hfffma? fJhh5.°°f ? *1? dominated 
S'®- Generations of I lammonds occa- 1291 i?.? Ugh hc d,es on P a 8 e 
sionaJly resented but muiH eam 1 His .letters, at least au 

* *“1* *>[ Jong its eSnSidS2ri|S iT i, l f n and often ^utally 

powerful hold. Small wonder th^ Ct ™ i and ^ey sometimes reveal 
John Sedgwick Billinas, a Yankee pected’lYiht*^ C iS2? P iP n in an une *- 
njorryma ,m 0 the ffmily iri ,£ Krf S i J?-? 8 ' he " ra,e t0 his 
1890s. should confess twice in one E 1 ( i 1,m . ore Simms, that 

tetter that “I am afraid of Redcli/fe" slave^w n ?K c her ,. extension of 
)’et. ironically, it was his son John 5 mtpr > ■ the South already had 


x? mh - u The Hammonds had lived in 
; Massachusetts since the seventeenth 
i cenlu ry. and it was James's father 
l who moved south in 1802. James 
‘ Hammond married his wife for her 
money, over the objections of her 
famrfy who saw him as a fortune 
hunter. He acquired more land and 
slaves as eagerly as he sought status 
and recognition. In 1846. however 
his ooliiKa 1 ambition 1 suffered a set- 
back through his sexual indiscretions. 

four toiS? US ^ S,ic fr ° ,ics wi,h his 
rour teenage nieces incurred the 

Hamnirn^ 6 b i gh,y infIuenl 'ai Wade 
Hampton family, to whom the eirls 

hii «n»Sifi5 

was neither forgiven nor forgotten. 
For two years from 1850 to 1852 his 
wife left him on account of his affair 


marry, ng ,n, 0 ,he fimily irT the Friend n-,' he * ro,e t0 ■* 

1890s. should confess twice in one E J™ W !r 1 9. I,more Simms, that 
let, er that “I am afraid of Redcli/fe" slave^w n ?K c her ,. exfension of 
}«!• •ronically. ii was his son Inhn' ® rritpr > ■ ‘be South already had 

g** Brings.' who lavished hS'affec" ?ower toe n ° Ug .!i» °- be “ the ™ lin 8 
/i° n .fl nd bis monei* on RcdcJiffe in Pj r _,-, er 0 \ t { le world , in or out of the 

glory. Md"w'ho. ar f n i 'i 95 i' S Sired £jS?' E T' r " 
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ReddSfe 1 ^ h^MSS' 

'arge coheclian^of famlK inoJg| h ; S ii letlers °» in his l*fe. Ham- 
coryespondenoe. covering four Sen-- s > us a gDod denJ about the 

erations from the J850s to the 15 SS Southern planter class. If they were 
However, the influence and bS’ J", , anstocra 7 at all, they were m 
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Matured hickory 



With one of his slaves. Where women 
were concerned, Hammond practised 
what he preached; in a letter to his 
son Harry, he spelt out the three 
main roles of women: to produce the 
next generation, to be “a tov for 
recreation", and, for those 1 well 
enough endowed with the goods of 
IO ° pen the door to 
bands’ 1 d pos,tl0n for their hus- 

Once having “arrived” as one of 

SLE', planters of the South, 
Hammond worried, like many 
another self-made man, about what 
his sons would do with their patri- 
JX y and he wrote scathingly of 
SR ° mpe T te L nce - indolence and 
indifference. *1 have worked like ten 
overseers and made every sacrifice”, 


he wrote, “t 0 mak#. - 
educated and weTbL L? M * 
So. Carolina CaHnr»%jS?^ 
nearest to noblemen S £ ,tUn ‘ * 
m America. And they wkf f 0 ? 1 * 

anything else “ Whpn 5 , 5>' 

1864, he was in deen j 

pondered the future^ hkff^i 8 * k 
of the South 01 nis family jm 

fall which fills the n>m°- r j Cled < 5 ,D I 
essor BllS! % ume S r ° f ^ 
a metaphor for the B 
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p J]®. sl dent’s nerves appeared more 
afflicted by this conflict than had 
proved the case on any previous 
battlefield. The occasion aid not . 
appear to mark the emergence of a 
great new party of popular reform. ■. 

Two substantial issues distirt* 
guished Jackson's first administration: 
Indian removal and the beginning of 
the Bank War. The merits of- neither « 
case seem likely to be settled by this ■ 
account. Avowals of regret and con- - 
cer^ t notwithstanding, Reminds ver- : 
sion of Jackson’s treatment of the . 
' Southern Indians seems too cursory • 
and too geiierous. The discussion of 
tne mounting antagonism that 
marked the President's view of th e ■>’ 
Bank- stresses personal conflicts 
ralhir than financial and economic, v 

themPQ Ttlic mn.. ...~TI L. nnxmnn- .{■ 
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Born in 1890, R. E. M. Wheeler was 
a dominating (and often domineer- 


SrH Digging . and fifteen years later 
wrote a personal account of his work 
as Secretary of the British Academy; 
row Jacquetta Hawkes looks at an 
old friend with the biographer’s eye 
and sets before us the story of a 
s complex and contradictory character. 
f ' lie conducted and published half a 
diuen major excavations in Britain, 
and then by a quirk of fate and by 
then a Brigadier . as many again in 
India and Pakistan. Concurrently he 
showed extraordinary administrative 
f talent for reviving moribund institu- 
; lions of scholarship - the National 
Museum of Wales, the London 
Museum, the Archaeological Survey 
of India. Ihe British Academy - and 
created a new one. the Institute of 
Archaeology in the University of 
London. He fought with distinction 
in iwo world wars, was an inveterate 
womanizer, and then as Sir Mortimer 
Wheeler became Television Personal- 
ity of the Year in the 1950s. No 
biographer could complain of a lack 
of variety in source material, or of 
not . having an arresting and vivid 
personality as subject. 

Jacquetta Hawkes makes her 
approach dear in her opening sen- 
tence. "Mortimer Wheeler will rise 
from these paces as a Hero figure", 
ihe word usecT”in its epic sense , . , 
an epic hero in an anti-heroic uge". 

criticism from his colleagues 
rcffiv arising "from jcnlousy of his 
«£raonftMiy success as a man of 
action rn love, war and his profes- 

th»i ’ n i! er ? n 8. book chronicles 
remik«hu* ^ e 8' nn hg with an un- 
mS I*™ middle-class 
5S„" h sympathetic parents 
21 h K u U,arly ,fl PPy relationship 
J J? f t!!!; a Journalist and wrf- 
IhellnLf, ^ k 8™ un d of classics in 
WmlirS? °f Edlnbur 8 h - Wheeler 
Collcee R , j C ass 15 s at University 

S 8 rl»^ 0 ‘li, lh ? ueh slil! at lh « 

tekcM?! 0 " 8 \ he lurkm g ambition 
euiSn?Hn, an arl . sl i ns ho P ut >f< and 
daoS 7“ ma " s , lectures to attend 

aeo1Svhft!f e S ade ‘ Classlc al areh- 
W8y howc ver won the day. with a 


5“ d ®, nts 5i p and a junior post on the 
Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments for England in the brief 
; interval before the outbreak of war 
10 .191*4, in which, he recorded, he 
enjoyed his soldiering, becoming a 
Major and winning the MC with a 
mention in despatches. 

In 1920 he became Keeper of 
Archaeology In the new bui already 

: iSWK'SH- 1 Museu m of Wales, 
and by 19^5 Director of whai by his 
efforts was now a flourishing and 
solvent institution, with a notable 
senes of excavations on Roman sites 
in the Principality achieved and pub- 
ished. Ambitious and forceful, he 
looked to London as a desirable cen- 
l . r ® j or further activity, and between 
1SL6 and 1934 resuscitated the 
London Museum and brought into 
being the Institute of Archaeology in 
the University of London, while con- 
ducting increasingly ambitious ex- 
cavations at Lydney. Verulamium. 
Maiden Castle and in the hill-forts of 
northern France until 1939. Working 
within the military model of Roman 
Britain then current, aiming at the 
sequence and dating of defensive 
ramparts and their entrances, he 
transferred this to prehistoric earth- 
works. assumed to have analogous 
functions to Roman forts. 

A second war was vigorously en- 
joyed by the brigadier who acquired 
the nickname of Flash Alf and who. 
to everyone's surprise, including his 
own. was invited in 1943 to take over 
and reform the monumentally inert 
ruins of the Archaeological Survey of 
India. With ruthless efficiency and 
appropriately brilliant excavations, 
this was done before Partition in 
1947. with subsequent foravs into 
Pakistan. Back in England and by 
now nearly sixty, he was appointed 
Secretary to the British Academy, 
then “an institution", ns I myself 
later described it. “that had un- 
happily drifted into senility without 
even the excuse of being venerable". 

In a cotfple of decades Wheeler had 
secured it the position of the repre- 
sentative of the humanities and (lie 
financing of their research, ns a body 
parallel to the Royal Society for the j 
sciences. And then, in the early 
1950s. his television appearances ! 
caught the public fancy, and for j 
many he became archaeology personi- 
fied. with what seemed esoteric ' 
erudition embodied in a raffish per- [ 
sonality. an irresistible combination, i. 


rigilt him" not only* of The* lorceftil * ? OIJng . cr col, cagucs. 

innovator but of Flash Alf The , *f or ,£ or f d ' lor instance, the 
biography fails to give the reader anv arrhapJ? ip mai 3 u lutlics combin 'ng 
reaf idea of the nSure, and^c ran. St?! C d ,he - n ‘U ural scien «* 
idly changing nature, of the domain the earivT^s*"?..? Cambnd 8 e ln 
of scholarship in which Wheeler hnJ *?*■ .* nd cvc . n secms lo 

adventured over that “ laken no mlere si in the new 

quarter-century 1925-50. The Sven- towa “ ls . the understand- 

turer is there all right, “but where's h , I iaech . anic f of humanly 

the bloody horse?* Where is the stratification leading to Ihe 

archaeology apon w hiK* ,'ep^ ^r^inVsg “P"" 1 ""' 5 “ r[h - 
tion rests?' In a sense, of course, it is ... 

there all the time, but by implication • , . ecame a position of dangerous 
or as a part of the narrative. What ,Sol ?‘ 10 ' 1 whlch nJ eant that Wheeler 
one would have liked, and what could J be out of date, and, unaccus- 
would have been of much use to to ” aeA j? ihe give-and-take of schol- 
non-archaeological readers, is a ar ^ discussion, unprepared for 
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non-archaeological readers is a ar ^ discussion, unprepared for 
reasoned estimate of Wheeler’s own reaso . ncd criticism. Jacquetta Hawkes 
position as an archaeologist at the pvprdra mati_zcs the circumstances of 
time of his main excavations and as ^ the m ,°n flnd long-lasting feud 

seen in perspective today. rend Bntisn archaeology” with the 


Jacciuetta Hawkes has set out this 
remarkable life story in detail 
(perhaps too great detail), as she 
also does bis womanizing, which was 
unfortunately less interesting than 
persistent. “Adventurer in archaeo- 


seen in perspective today. to rend British archaeology” with the 
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impro U ^d ,n !;r , hl s b eV P '^c V ou rS r sr, I | S'*, 1 ^ PggjS 

saws! a wiSa Si 

^ :;aT oftht% 

and the drawn section was tne visual B 

statement of a viewpoint reinforcing , The Hero emerges from this 

Ihe aigument of the text. , . 7 . biography not as a schojar hero; his , 

’HI S theri Innovatory ^ecfiniques o°f^M 

^ the P |"os d ‘eS2f d s . alutar y ^e. “ inter nrma I have no heart for 
IJoInn es abi s hin? cades and studentship”, were perhaps applic- 

filtir n0ne ■ ? . e . xls,ed able not only to 1941, but to his 
before, and their success in Indin was career at lanze Aiwa vs Inter amtn ,n 
due to the fact that the subcontinent some camoafan or other his ceniiis 
benlahfid ,0 h« W p Q . rchae0,o 8 ic ®||>' | “ wns flint of the entrepreneur, the 
iwerSv C 5Lnr! Sliw d tJS? ,i^ a es organizer, the deviser and director of 
* nVBnt * Dg 8 skilled techniques on an excavation 
career for himself when no commun- or with the Treasury Perhans in rh^ 
jty of archaeological scholars existed, pe»p«tlve 

raoidlv 6 ^ fbmJd e f?nm e ?£ er ioL5 ° S 11 trlbl,t,on t0 humane scholarship will 
22 ^ ,he ! P 30s on - be seen in those final and really , 

wards. Partly by his precocious sue- heroic decades, ending in his eight- 
cess as a pioneer, and Dart v bv Mh t/aor luknn Ke L.ll J 1 


§5?U rebellion in Wales 


«£* by his precocious sue- fcCT^WrSdEr n'hb 3S 

IZonlf K,f* h i and , f par,ly , by ieth ^ ar « wben he u&d to the fSll 
arrogance, he put himself (perhaps his flair, judgment and ruthlessness 

not unwittingly or unwillingly) out- t0 bring the British Academy Into 
side the current archaeological the honoured position it holds today. 


?L!y r y Cunliffe 

^^BSTERr 

Caratacus 

ft^f prd . £ ?.95. 

° f Rame Against 
etes 8 tn| ogy of 

hiai..:™ bv Grnhnm 


hls putok: arhlbSSS^Mi 


•■7 “‘HUVU 


:r aiiiaiiviul dliu twiM'",'. 

themes. This may well be appropri- 
ate, for Jackson'S personality dic- 
tated and informed his policies. 
Tbeir substance Was often uncertain, 
and on- thnt account Alone he must 
be considered fortunate not to have 
lived -at. a time when the actions Of 
nls. adnilnist rat ipn. would have been 
subject to critical scrutiny and not ; 
merely general abii$e. As It was,. his. 
election for 1 a second term in 1832, . 
* !ch : this Volume 1 cphcludesi f 
a c6nt?st In which, “the only 
in the campaign was Jack- - 
elF-’, His personal domina: • 

. complete, but to what poJi-.|. 
tical purpose wpuld it be put?.^. " 

.'P, 8 ? 1 yofjthjo. of this accomplished 

[biography 'may provide Some answer, .. 

I? . ' I ;■! ‘ . I 

X: «>*J I J i ‘i ’< ; *,-• - .7.. ii'V.i | • ‘ 


RrtSr n, - ng years 
*>. He R=7 dlnaa evasion of Brit- 
of The Roman 

“vers the term 

and thk2 fP vernor - Aulus 
u*? . the stor y U P lo 
fc ll?r £ ft£ n a,n s f 1 « Roman 

Jailed by fi B |£2 r 9f, which was 

^47/48 S Th W ? y) , b ^ tbe 
ra/nS" Jt® la st; book. 


^ *as m JlL >Vr w nter of 58/59 

27 D( S«n S R?a- by t|u; tr “^ 
crnnilL,- 011 ?!^ bncf 


' there is plenty of action to maintain 
the pace without him. The bare 
bones of the story, outlined in the 
Annals of Tacitus, may be briefly 
told. Britain's second governor, 
Ostorius Scapula, arrived in the 
winter of 47/48 to find the province 
under threat from rebels in (he west 
led by the native war leader. Carata- 
cus, from his base in south Wales. 
There was nothing for it but to rout 
out the trouble-maker and td ensure 
the stability of the province by ex- 
tending the military zone into the 
west Midlands hard up against the 
eastern edge of the Welsh moun- 
tains. Caratacus, decisively beaten by 
superior forces, escaped to northern 
England to the land, of the Brigantes, 
only to be handed over to the 
Romans by Queen Cartlniandua, who 
evidently valued her friendship with 
Ronie more than the gratitude of her 
defeated countryman. 

Scapula died in office and was re- 
placed -in 52' by Didius Qallus, who 
seems, to have carried out a holding 
operation but was forepd; by trouble 
among the Brigantian allies, to cam- 
paign in .the southern Perimnes. : 
Although Tacitus is . scathing about 


into Wales began but Veranius died 
within a year, leaving it to his succes- 
sors to thrust the frontier to the 
Highlands of Scotland. 

The story is comparatively well 
known, at least to those familiar with 
Romano-British history, tut Webster 
tells it again in attractively readable 
prose enlivened by many original In- 
sights and theories developed after. : 
years of his own scholarly research. 
He knoWs the territory Intimately, 
has himself excavated several of the 
Important military sites, and has very . 
probably handled every scrap of rel- 
evant Roman military equipment; He 
is uniquely qualified to write this 
book and has done us a great service 
by doing so. 


j'J 


^lius 

1°} the . title dies 




the iacK of military advance under 
Galliis it seems highly likely that the. 
go verb or was simply obeying orders ■ 
• to maintain . the security of the 
existing province. Arid this changed . 
when, in .56/57,. a new governor, 
Quintus. Vefanius, was appointed, 
apparently with orders to complete 


Webster has catered for his two 
audiences well. The general reader 
will find the text crisp, lively and 
well illustrated, while the characters 
in the story, add their own fascina- 
tion.' The specialist, on the other 
hand, is provided with a mass of 
thoroughly referenced detail in the 
form of- descriptions. : of each of the 
relevant military bases' ai)d of the, 
main routes botweerf- fhqm. These 
descriptions; together With eight use- 
ful appendixes, account for two- 
thirds of the book, but even .to a 
non-specialist they* are of interest, for 
the author has presented the 
archaeological evidence, fully in lerms> 
of fact, theories and alternatives so 
that each passage gives an intimate 


archaeological mind. It is very skil- 
fully and .very attractively accom- 
plished. As a guide to the use of 
archaeological evidence, and Its 
synthesis with data provided by 
documentary sources, this book will 
be difficult to better: It can be 
thoroughly recommended to the full 
spectmm of its potential readers. 

A subject area so actively researched 
wiU^JnevltaBly : ■ .ohartge,-: and , (fie ; 
.vonety of the evidence is bound to 
mean that (here will always be inter- 
pretations passing into and but of 
fashion.' What Graham Webster has 
provided is a thorough, up-to-date 
assessment of the period wnich will 
remain the basis, from which all 
further research will proceed.' 

One of the latest in the series of pocket 
anthologies, Small Oxford Books, is 
Wales, compiled by Jan Morris (114pp. 
Oxford University Press., £3.95; 0 19 
214118 X).' Her selection celebrates 
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Climatic Change 
in Later Prehistory 

adited by Anthony Harding 

Climatologists, led by Hubert 
Lamb, here review the evidence for 
climatic change in Europe in the 
last six millennia bc, its astonish- 
ing diversity, the techniques for 
obtaining it, the problems of Inter- 
pretation, and the reliability of the 
data. A goldmine for archaeologists 
and earth scientists. 
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from aa George Squire 

EDINBURGH 


Issues In the 

Islamic 

Movement 

1980-81 (1400-1401) 


Edttadby 
KALIM SlDDtQUI 


In hli opening ohepler. Dr Katim 
Siddiqui, director of the Muslim 
Initltuta and a former Fleet 
Street Journalist, defines the 
Islamic movement, or 'Islamic 
fundamentalism' u the west 
prefers to call it. This 410-page 
book Includes 1 12 articles on tha 
contemporary world as teen by 
Muslim writers. There I* on 

index er^fe gfoMpry, fr/i v 

-sfi . utmty i^»- : y+'fr! 
In valuable book of reference. : 

Hbk ISBN 0 906081 10 2 £13.96 
p bk ISBN 0 905081 1 1 0 £ 6.95 

Order from any bookshop or from 

__ ' The Open Press Ltd 
XX. 8 Endslelgh Street 
\ London WC1H 0DS 


Forthcoming Special . 
Numbers in the Times 
Literary Supplement are 
as follows: 

MAY 28 REFERENCE 
BOOKS 

JUNE 18 UNIVERSITY 
PRESSES 

For further details pletise 
contact : 

CHRISTOPHER 

LORNE 

Advertising Manager 
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A Munro Symposium. Roger Mercer, ed. 
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Cymreictod, the consciousness of being 
Welsh, and: the defence Df Welsh ness . 
against: Romaps, Saxons. Normans. • 
English' and conformity of every, kind., 
in extracts from Tacitus oh: the Druids 
of Angliseyin ADfiOtoBrucc.Chatwin . 
on the Welsh in Pat&gpnlain the 1970s. ' 
Passages are induced from Caradoc ol : 

1 Uancarvan, the^ Mpbiiioglon, G irald us 
Gambrensis,. Shakespeare, SmojleU, , 
Lloyd Geoige and Aneurjn Be van, and 1 
Ihe work of many poets from Hywel ab 
Owain Gwynedd' : and Dafydd ap 
-Gwllyin to David Jones arid Bohi Jones 


n Thomas and R. S. Thomas . 


. Farming Practice 

in British Prehistory 

- j .Brings ps as up to date as we 
can be, Geoffrey Dimbleby 1 
. . . .This excellent hook . . . coolly, 
learned. Rdnaldfllythe ' - 

v. . .Avon 7 good read fox anybody . 
interested m prehi&taflc Britain. 

History Today 1 

.Paradigzhatlt in prehistoric 
archaeology. Cholce|Amer, Library 
• • Association) 

£10 from u George Square 

EDINBURGH 
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Doctrine of the Doppers 
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By Kenneth Ingha m 

I* VINK 1IKMIAM: 

The tram of Apartheid 
I Ml* Struggle for Nuihmul Imlcpend- 
irnce of Afrikaner Calvinism against 
IJniash Imperialism 

p?PP- York and Toronto; 

Edwin Mellcr Press. 

Is there anything new to he said 
about apartheid? Irving Hexham be- 
lieves there is. though radical histo- 
rians might think his argument 
peripheral if not positively perverse. 

re more liberal students 

cu boulh Africa might wonder if he is 
wekine in pur hack lire hi 5 f,. r r„e- 
raphifiil clock * 

For Professor Hexham finds the 
origins t>f uparllieid not in the desire 
to exploit a docile labour force or in 
Hie wish lo assert white siinrenmcx 
but in n Christian-nationalist move’ 
men l. lie docs not. however, make I 
the mistake of assuming that Calvin- i 
ism m South Africa is a monolithic I 
structure or that Afrikaner national- r 
1 m J? * »Miitesi garment. For him s 
npartheid originally drew its intclJec- t 
Hull justification from the nineteenth- a 
century Dutch nco-Cnlvinist move- h 
ment and its nationalist impetus from n 
an idealized interpretation of the his- tl 


5 !!*>■ '. rf ,htf * ,ud » African Republic. 
Miv Iransvaal. 

The appeal to Dutch neo-Calvin- 
■ ran took place in 1X57 when con- 
servative Afrikaners, disturbed bv 
tnc dilution of South African Calvin- 
rsm Through the infusion of evange- 
Ll.^ . doctrines. asked the Separated 
Christian Reformed Church, which 
had itsdf been found in Holland lo 
resist the liberalizing influence of 
French Revolutionary theories, to 
send a minister to assist them. Dirk 
Postmn was the man selected, and 
the church which he founded in Pre- 
toria. the Gere formeerde Kerk [Rc- 
formed Church j. based its doctrines 
on the fundamentalist tenets of the 
bynod of Dorl of 1618-19 and drew i 
Us congregation from n conservative i 
group of Boers known locally os i 
hoppers, c if u-lioia Hie ihcm formic/- i 
uhle was Paul Kruger. 

It was the devastating effect of the v 
second Anglo-Buer wur. and the a 


the armed might of England at 
Mujuha. It was the story of the child- 
ren of Israel over again, the sturv of 
a chosen people, and it was told in 

nrmx a t - 


r r -i how il niw IUIU ||j 

pmse and poetry written in the Afri- 
kaans language, the true language of 
the Afrikaner people which hitherto 
had been held in little esteem be- 
cause it had no literature. What was 
needed now. they claimed, if the 
Afrikaner nation was once again to 
rake its place in the world, was for 
Afrikaners to honour their religion 
and reaffirm (heir separate identity. 
This they could begin to do by resist- 
ing Lord Milner's policy of introduce 


anglicizing policy that followed if. 
which. Hexham maintains, provided 
the conditions for the myth of apart- 
heid to flourish. To the despairing 
remnants of the Boer people the 
leaders of the Reformed Church 
proclaimed the former glory of a 
society that hnd remained true to its 
'm j ,onal which God had en- 
ablcd to affirm its own separate 
Identity through victory over the im- 
measurably greater army of Zulus at 
the Battle of Blood River and over' 


. ° ^ ------ ui HIIIUUUL- 

ing stale education with its emphasis 
upon English culture and by insisting 
upon the religious responsibility of 
parents to see that their children 
were educated in their own faith and 
Their own culture. 

This. Hexham says, was a doctrine 
which won widespread support 
among people who in more prosper- 

° u I V',r e l hfld 1 been indifferent if not 
actually hostile to the conservatism 
of the poppers, but who in their 
desperation found encouragement in 

2SJS nf c”i asscr,ion of Africaner 

Rnrh Sueh ,P eo P ,c ’ S,nufs and 
Both among them, when the econ- 
omy recovered and when a tolerant 

,m«„ r l! 0V T^!3] cnt ln Bri,ain lo °ked 

upon (hem kindly, were to desert the 
SUSLi 11 ° rder cooperate with the 
S. h :. In so doing they betrayed 
the Afrikaner ideal by diluting it. for 


it it was the English with their liberaliz- 
I- mg ways and their casual attitude 
>1 towards Christianity, not the unre- 
n garded Bantu, who at (hat critical stage 
- embodied the greater ihreat to the 
r separate identity of the Afrikaner 
J nation. The “irony" of the title is thus 
already becoming apparent, though il 
’ reached its apogee in 1948, when the 
! National Party which claimed to up- 
| hold the Afrikaner ideal reduced that 
ideal to travesty by converting apar- 
theid. separation, into the mere asser- 
tion of white supremacy. 

It is a fascinating theory and it 
carries conviction. For, by locating 
the true source of apartheid in the 
doctrines of the Christian National 
movement which. Professor Hexham 
admits, never comprised more than a 
small percentage of the Afrikaner 
people, il can he seen why the policy 
of the present government of South 

Y " S - he ■ s HPP ort °f people of 
widely differing views. It is in fact an 
aberrant version of apartheid, de- 
manding no allegiance to pure doc- 
trine and capable of bemg inter- , 
preted to suit the ideas of the inter- 
prefer. Thus the Afrikaner Calvinist, , 
who would fmd the wholehearted lf 
°J*s? ,™ n< * ® f the precepts laid down , 
at the Synod of Dort unduly restric- * 
tree, can nevertheless see in his own t 
prosperous stnte. as conipured with i 
that of the Bantu, the just reward of 

&s*sr - The i* 1 ,hm ° ,her I 

Whites who are nol Calvinists may t 


The play of politics 


labour can support within? Cht<!p 
and without ideoloaical 
a government 

condition in which cEhkf* 
abounds. Whether theseaiiLn. 

the product of bSSSJSSISS 

jfP 1 ! 01 ? of unashamed opwri 

3 33T"- 

. 11 would have had an even 

ample, from which the argumrai 

honI gS Ti COm . es hfl,fwa y through S 
book. Tlie thematic rather than hii- 

toncal pattern which the author 
adopts does, in fact, lead to JT 
confusion about the development of 
the myth of apartheid, a confusion 
that can certainly be dispcIledT 
cross-check. ne. but might well J t 
been avoided altogether. It would 
nevertheless, be churlish to end on a 
" u,c Kt 0 f. criticism, for this is un- 
doubtedly a book which will nub 
nnyone interested in South Africa 
think very hard nhout his preconctp- 
£' , f P rof ^sor Hexhrnn /ms pH 
Uck the clock he has certainly put it 
hack to Greenwich Mean Time, to (lie 
true base of scholarly investigation. 
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By D ennis Walder 

ATHOL FUGARD: 

A Lesson from Aloes 

Oxford University Press. 
» i9 381307 2 

ST~ kavanagh 

. ( Select or and Introducer) i 

Sopth African People's Plays 
Ons phola hi ■ 

Plays bv Qibson Rente, Credo V 
Mutwn. Mihuli Shezi and Workshop 

^aaT 11 ' t; 95 ' 

. M«ny people believe that politics are 
, separate from life. White South AfiS 

c JSL m Particularly prone 'to this 

Stej »jj can easily see why. 
“J* m ^ rc than a ntatier or 'conveni- 
ence .'-or even of ignoring whatever 
threatens the status quo: it is n mnt- 

S!denL S ? rviV K al - Wh?n’Pie? n Be: 
zuide nhout. the middle- need Afri- 

kaner at lhe,centre of Athol Fueard'c 
■ latest published play, begins to re-, 
minisce about me drought which 
rr , Gni bi s pimeland farm to 
S e « 1^-driyer in .Port, Ell- 


^heth. his English South African 
wife bursts out: "I suppose we'll be 

Sr' ,ll ^ CX L a,,d Wnck man's 


IM':' 


m j„L. ■* w-ii u 4,1 BCK mnn s 
rnisen^ Well, no - not exactly. We 

ure not m the world of SitiwBairst 

iuitf 1 Hfc °i T J' f lsiand ’ of »»» lows 
3l ,fC n' n,p,,SOmncnl on R°b ben 
iM.ina. But we ore in the world of 

isFir 

. I low-; to survived A Lesson fron, 

dti? hm B n 5 10 art answer In its 

title metaphor winch, like other such 

EffJ In Rusard (eg. 77ie Blood 

Tii A’explidt i? 
trfict. The aloe, that tet|itaious. in- 
digenous pliint which thrusts' its tliof- 

11V L'ill'n iinrl r»n... Ill . ■ ' . 


= « nd there we leave him. 

What kind of survival is that? "An 
evil system isn’t n natural disaster. 

5 Jr re u* no u th, "8 you can do to stop a 
drought, but bad laws and social 
injustice are man-made and can be 

Z men - " lf we ftre to take 

Fn. s words seriously, then no tiling 

Seif 5J? , IVO L Se lha ” his '“rtivil v g 

Beireved^ to be a traitor, his only 
friend driven by a banning order and 
a one-why. 'exit permit” into exile, 

edge of an. insanity Induced bv the 

Re P f - her P rf vate 

SroJ? imprisoned, cut off 

R?* ltlcs and - it comes to the 
same thing - reality. 

It is unclear how far Fugard is 
aware of the implications or Piet's 
hns ^called the play « 
^bronon of the Afrikaner; it is 
dedicated to his mother. Elizabeth 
a5n5ar Cr » *?? ln *roductlon he 

he?o Hi° J denti y clGse, y with the 
nero. He seems to be tumina in. 

t ?' vards , n personal past (A 

fbMi . ,n ™ rt E “ataih in 
iyw), a movement somewhat alarm- 

'2® Iri u Pi^ywright whose work has 
generally shown with great power 

nrlvnre n inH IOn jP extr icabiftv of 

private and public life. Is this' the 

only way to survive os a white' writer 
Tn South Africa? Are the ol 

SnS’S?** eX,,e ' madness or Isola- 

ll. pefhaps. n,a " ° f Fu8nr<1 ' 5 inleerl ‘ 

J*»s. J <avflna 8h‘s very useful lit- 

S? ^oJS a y d ee p|y involved - j 
u .C b «n black 


This is not to say that it cannot exist 
without music and dance, although 

n?h y JnT re / ery °f en ' especially m 
Gibson Kente s work; nor is it meant 
to suggest approval for the more 
commercial and European 
directed successors of King Kons 
with which oyersens audienres hnvf 
beaime fnmilinr. such as /pi Tmnbi 

rather ’ this means that 
®y® n [he, most obvious slice of 
township life, whether it shows 

mJVT! searchin i their 
pockets for their parses during a 

police raid, or isoisis (voung thuesl 

carrying away stolen goods 8 Is fx- 

E e (hl a , heightened ‘ Vhmk 

SoT S de r d in"k3LS5.i h SJK 

Rente who says. “I write for the 
man in the street,” has been the 

wright P fo P “ lar and succ «sful play- 
wright for many years, although this 

sfarJiSf.*! 

i*-5sarBra , s 


Maishe Maponya and Mutsemeln 
Manuka, the creators of. respective- 
Hl,l Wy Earth and Egoli 
(both recently on lour in fringe 

^ Brll «fn). Too Late 3E 
enough for it to he bun- 
P ed „ and R en tc to be . imprisoned 
briefly: but he has since retreated id 

tmiiorenf'ra *** Huestionahle 
EPJSS.- 0 / I,,<: 8P vernmen t-con t rul- 

un ate dS? ? n ' ice '- This is unfor- 
tunate, since Rente is. in effect n 

one-man drama school where there 
are no drama schools, a provider of 
experience and technical know^w 
° nl V ‘hose from the "white- 
theatre brave and far-sighted enough 

W? SS th r e b , arners “ such as Barney 
life? 0, u f ,l,e Market Theatre in 
ifijf;?- enn help; ,„d Jh 

sented or i^ d “ nd '™ ,,nd » hl ^ 

. T he .Mtl e Of Rente's 1975 nlav is 
derived from the cry uttered at -its 
conclusion: is it ioo late for the 
young, bitter and frustrated at the 

SSSftws ™> 

FJ7fi d the h ri<H°° ,V, f e r Vear ' in June 
,ne nS| ng of the vouth nf 
Soweto supplied an answer;' and it Is 
*h.s event, the effects of which cin- 


‘■nu. e tH be felt throughout Sun 
Africa, that all the plnvs here i 
printed envisage. All four were cr 
nted and performed in Soweto Jurii 
the years immediately preceding ti 
Soweto rising, and thev are clear 
sped fie to Mini period. Work'hr 
71 s Survival, a brllliunt piece a 
workshop theatre about prison &!t 
was also banned : and Slianti. wfilc 
follows its unhappy student hero ini 
n foreign gucrriiia-enmp and dealt 
was cited ut a "Black Consciousness 
trial us an example of an '‘’infhmtB 
lory, ]irovijciitivc. anti- while, rueinlis 
tic. subversive and/or reuiluttoimn 
play or drama''. Only Credo Mul«u 
dreiunlike reworking of (rudiann 
myths, nNosilhnela . escaped th 
attempts of the authorities to crusl 
these expressions of the new force: 
which arose in the cities to fill lb 
vacuum left by the Hannings of to 
post-Sharpcville ern - pernups be- 
cause Mutwa. like some negriiude- 
vendors elsewhere in Africa, is * 
romantic, conservative visionary, 
looking to the past when the present 
Presses too painfully, seeking an 
escape from "politics . But there is 
no escape, 


Settling down 


“townships ' or ehettas. White South 
, Afncanv kpaw little or this world 


T.. Tr 1 . "J' 4 *-** ■urusis irs inor- 

n> Raves and flame-llko -spears of 
flow-or tli much . the most barfon East- 
ern Cape soil, provides tin' apparently 
v Trre^Mihfe emblem; liaviife survived 
Jw' b ^‘re P ,el hhs failed. He goes on to 
rind lain after a iong drought", when 
accepted by n. gr;oup of political 
aeliyists m a bus boycott, Bui their 
suspicions rif his. later role, when the 
movement is broken by the police 
have since condemned him- to sit 
content plating Hie collection' of aloes 
with which he -has ; decorated his 

fe P. ,,hP f ,r S bw ** fl r rsl- proudly ?efus- 
ing to eluillenge hfs accusdrs. Tliere 


IfltaVfertn a!' ■ mou stria It zed pro- : 
iQtanqi tn Africa/ that the rear ip_« rm 
of. survlya! Is ( being S^SSS ' 

JcriSl°^ii m S j wel0 « b «l The highveld 

■ ^eto, the struggle to survive 

Hehw s h ru «B ,e L to articulate? . 
Hence most township . theatre” is 
fundamentally narrative - -here 
people, is aur enm • 


By A nthony Delius 

peter PHILIP: , " 

tWiGapej i,79S^ 


II 9S ~J 8 9 \ sll0uld be useful to re- 
. ! nl ° British beginnings- fn 
?SV ,b Africa, although its subtitle 
Bfographpl Records of 4,80(1 
s i- ?I| eers ? ffves an impression of 

Slightly -UO^Stnoinn ur 


. • r . . • / . ■ ■ ■ . ■ . ' , 

PioS hic ’ 1 : : of 4.800 

dSdnn ' .a 


•JfJPjo* . Ca P B David Philip. 

B»„ u ^ ^ h, Olob., 
0 90B396 46 5 ' . 


riini.ii * tf. “ n 'mpressiqn of 
i'. tb ? Rulers. Very 

rgrat-lsastfisT 

• SfWfl -P loneer . outegory £ the 

; SSt'SSK ft. 1 * Jhe , rest . 


3 iSpi'-i* stor y7rhese* nreaur 
M. I' ve s > But it is a narrative exomcenri 

<1 not «, much ih lerroi qf the 

e stream European tradition of charno- 

■ . ter,- plot nntT dialogue, os in image 
t rnoyement and gesture. U i s operalfc 

■ ffriler Hian -rcnTistic, as one of the 

- rinn^ kl ]?- Wn 'J n ^ ee y d L. " cl « s sic" nrOduc- 

■ zaer an" ^yToddMai^iki- 

■ ‘B.ef.flij; proven as long-ago as 195$; : : 


^"rong^ !ig [?sh-i&^k^ 6e,1 1 50(J 
popu^tionf.. : , *?. v B . ?hj#. 




Battle of Graharpstown by cnrryii 
barrel of. gunpowder „iaJf. thro 
ranks of Xnosu warriors. Then, i 
there vyas the spirited American > 
or ..a former customs officer, w 
her. husband, had it proclaimed p 
liclv that he was no longer respo 
ble for her. -.debts, . Mrs Lewis 
mediately countered with a no 
that she would, as hitherto, pay 
debts she. contracted “but will not 
responsible for. any that Mr J.. be 
may contract”. 


«« in such »”uVTvcs De S pSri.s' 

se«ral°k7rKi, qU h Cks “ nd d riflerl of 
“Veral kinds. , but srarccly pioneers. 

% A— .1. ■ 


“rSSfe?f f c‘ he mos L t remarkable of i the 

“fSrew.-. 4«M- 


i v'-fi \r~- 


the- High Tnrv' '*’•'** anu to 


Intrepid Readers who can b 
brief biographies 'thick with abbre 
tions ana references will be rewai 
by getting some flavour of life at 
Cape ar that time from Philip's be 
For instance, one. Woolsey Muir: 
.Paymaster 8 1 si Foot, offers ns 

prize In a lottery (200 tickets at 

■R|ksdo|lars) “ a . healthy slave- gin 
years old". - A Mr John M.urrtJ 
Ordered to remove his whaling s 
ioh from Robben- Island because 

boats , tempted- the. other inhabit* 
.Of tnii isiand. lunatics and pobt 

DnsOneVs 'tn hihoiM . In hnffln WflVS 
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An antique disposition 


By Julie Hankey 

C. WALTER HODGES, S. SCHOEN- 
BAUM and LEONARD LEONE (Editors!: 
Hie Third Globe 

Symposium for the Reconstruction of 
tlie Globe Playhouse, Woyne State 
University. 19/9 

267pp. Detroit: Wayne Slate Uni- 
versity Press. Sift. 95. 
n 8143 1680 8 

By a bizarre transposition a chunk of 
London's past is soon to rise on (he 
tanks of the Detroit river. Michigan. 
At the end of the Wuyne Stute Uni- 
versity symposium, whose papers and 
main discussion points comprise this 


hook, the mayor of Detroit and the 
president of tne University declured 
\ a 'civic commitment" to the recon- 
struction of a full-scale, semi-con- 
jectursi replica of the second Globe 
(Hied: the thatched first Glohe is too 
problematical) originally built in 1613 
for Shakespeare s company, the 
King’s Men. 

No figures are mentioned, hut 
»in« Glynnc Wickham refers in pas- 
sing to ■‘several million dollars, it 
may be worth recording two ques- 
tions from the floor and their 
answers. To the suggestion that 
Shakespeure and his colleagues might 
have lenpt ut the chuncc of modern 
staging techniques. John Russell 
Brown's answer was tlml since 
Shakespeare's company toured and 
used many different stages and vet 
Mill repeated the first Giohc arrange- 
ment ufter it was burnt down, "the 
raius ure they were pretty content". 
Yes, hut they hadn't seen’, for exum- 
ple, electricity, just us Couperin 
nadn t seen a piano, so you can't 
conclude that they wouldn't have 
jaken advantage of modern methods, 
then to the question whether a mod- 
.Could ever be got to 
l ^“Hbethun one. and 
i» r " 0tt 11 behaved would lead 
i iri uin^f rr8 j / ed .conclusions about the 
'^aul audience, he replied in effect 

iE„ r l,cver . Il,c objections, the 
andV ViLli Wo ^’ experimenting with 

tte 1 ? God ' s sake tel , « get 

k»rf hSt 4 " 8 ]* ?! ld 8« on with me 
it" nhi?!? B r nl ^ nds activity in 
i,^ ud y academic and civic in- 

insv Jl 3d ? r , uclc bands and murmur- 
U|gs foil to be unsporting. 


And from a purely antiquarian 
point of view the building will be 
most scrupulously and lovingly con- 
structed. Glynne Wickham, in a 
statesmanlike move, reconciles dis- 
puting scholars by suggesting mov- 
able materials for the stage and its 
surroundings, so that the tiring house 
facade can be fitted with two, three, 
or five doors, the stage with one trap 
or more, the ‘-heavens” with pillars 
or without, all the pieces being dear- 
ly labelled as hypothetical. Richard 
Hosley on the size and shape of the 
second Globe, and John Orrel on the 
evidence deducible from Hollar’s 
contemporary drawing, seem, with 
their dnzzling calculations, at Iasi to 

B in down the quarry which Walter 
lodges's sketched conjectures, here 
and in his books, have made so 
seductive. By the time one has read 
the papers on timber-frame buildings 
(full of terms tike “Hogging . 
"pargeting”, “queen struts . und 

J n ! ■ 


Measure for measure 


“scantlings") and Renaissance dec- 
oration, ana the thing stands resplen- 
dent In the mind's eye, with its 


authentic, sparkling ground-glass 
finishes, its marbled pillars and gild- 
ing, its trompe-Toeu masonry and 
flamboyant strapwork - a magnifi- 
cent building in us own right, and, in 
use. a valuable tool for the theatre 
historian. 

But John Russell Brown in his 
opening paper makes much greater 
claims for the reconstruction. De- 
fending himself from the charge of 
following "an antique drum" (and in 
the same spirit, taking comfort in the 
very incompleteness of the experi- 
ment) he snys that through this 
building we sliuli be nblc to discover 
not only more about how 
Shakespeare's plays were originally 
staged, "but we shall be able to 
discover ourselves anti what we enn 
do today". To summarize him: a 
theatre which leaves the actors 
alone. Tree to a engage with the text 
and (he audience, one which offers; 
no mediating scenic picture or special 
lighting effects, and which has no 
way of dividing actor from audience, 
is what is needed now. by actors and 
playwrights alike. Whether or not 
une agrees with this, the necessary 
connection between that view ana 
the reconstruction of the second ‘ 
Globe remains obscure. 

Minimally scenic barns, ware- 
houses and roundhouses, with audi- 


Significant splits 


jty JPaul Taylor 

^^MANLOVEr 

Richard n 

^VWon Pre,,. f 10 .9 5 .. 

iSSSshiS? * number of recent 
coqibaHvBt re,iWa book takes 


of things which leave one puzzled by 
this. What, for one thing, constitute 


hire, r/ 1 , , h Academy Lee- 

&iakei[>ew» i£y t !)i ca j Sorrows of 

For Colin Man lovf> tTiri 


C8 »aliiSffi& P°!^ toward “an 

char ' cter 


' n, ° onlv^rL^ ‘ririfnatoly unprovabie. 
I*»» CVideri “ h«ve is the 

^mSSSsSiS^ wbichhas a 

effect: on thq 
perceived ‘tiSSS, % Manloye, whq 
JPHts Iho laier plays the 

Mffi J #&§ PM:- the 
Allure or , IB ‘ or. the 

fat cabno^^'^pn In Tf^ Tem- 
be exnlnmpH 


^wvldedness . In- , 
Shakespeare’s; 

h T bffiJto . 

v ncc • are; a number 


the “needs*’ of a play? What is it to 
“explain something away in dramatic 
terms"7 The late plays, by comparison 
with those written to a different aesthe- 
tic, may appear “incoherent” structur- 
ally or thematically, but it is surely 
unwarranted in the absence of other 
evidence to move smartly to the idea 
that the “vision” which gave rise to 
them is itself incoherent. Disjunctions 
. may, after all, be artistically controlled 
aha purposive. 

Nor 'is Marilove'8 general 'argument 
helped by a tendency to urider-estj?.' 
mate the dramatic potency of the evil in 
the late plays. Leontes's jealousy, for 
instance, may be “baseless*' but It is 
not therefore dramatically “ludic- 
rous”, as ManloVe more titan implies 
when he argues that the “insistence on 
the baseless ' and ludicrous nature of 
Leontes’ jealousy as much as on ifa 
reality trikes away frqm the edge of the 
latter*. Doeq pot the baselessness and 
arbitrariness of his (and Posthumus's); 
jealousy make the evil more terrible, 
than that which can be explained away ' 
ratfoqally? To deny this jand to araue, 
as M a nlove does, (hat ' (he problem. 
cOmecjles have too much tragedy and ' 
the Irite plays 'too. little* proceeding. td : 
the idta tbut this Ulustrates “a read!-, 
dess to sec life frpm oni? exclusive. angle 1 
and an Inability: to reconcile contrary 
viowp” is iliejjitimafo. . 

Por &U this, thq book has extremely 
;perceptlve chapters on dividedness in 
Qtheuo. Lear and CprlotanuS. where 
the criticism forgets its , broad, claims 
and enter* into tough and detailed . 
analyses pf wdividMaT plays- 

r.v i 


cnccs close in and on three sides 
(more or less), arc after all common- 
place now. If jt is important to have 
audience and actor in the same light, 
leuve the houselights on. If the close, 
dark backstage quarters are, as he 
suggests, conducive to cast intimacy, 
they re easily arranged (and already 
there in many older theatres). If tim- 
ber framing is desirable acoustically, 
that too needs no elaborate antiqua- 
rian research. It is as though there 
were something talismanic about the 
original building, as though by repro- 
ducing it down to the last crank- 
handle we would release some lost 
power. 

Professor Brown makes much of 
the mysterious qualities of buildings, 
but the heart of what he is saying 
concerns actors and audiences (a 
subject upon which the rest of the 
symposium is frustratingly silent). A 
cardinal virtue in his scheme is that 
buildings should not gel in the way. 
But far from fostering the direct re- 
ciprocity of the original Globe, an 
intricately decorated Renaissance 
monument in modern industrial 
America could hinder it. What was 
once a natural part Of the scene, a 
modern building - glamorous certain- 
ly. but no more outlandish than the 
red-plush and mirrors of a Victorian 
pub were to the working man - will 
now be a palpable piece of scenery. 
The stage, once a neutral region for 
humanity “free-wheeling" between 
heaven and hell, as Bernard Becker- 
man describes it in his paper, will 
. npw proclaim seventeenth-century 
historicalness from every oaken pilas- 
ter. The actors, set off as they never 
were by their costumes, may just os 
well build themselves an entire Eli- 
zabethan set: the audience, brought 
up on modern versions of Globe- 
inspired sparseness, would be no 
freer in this reconstruction to ignore 
"inessentials" and concentrate on the 
acting- 

professor Brown casls % " wist Ail- 
look at football crowds, and talks of 
an expectant, waiting audience, 
"awash in the bilbos”, free to eat, 
drink, applaud and heckle as the 
groundlings did. He wants some of 
them to be poor, and to come pref- 
erably in the afternoons. (Who will 
they be? Shiftworkers? Skiving 
apprentices, tike the Elizabethan arl- 

f ,lnals?' Perhaps the unemployed 
rom Detroit's collapsed car industry, 
with time to kill watching 
Shakespeare.) But If Shakespeare is 
to recover his place in the hurly- 
burly of everyday life, if must be 
done with less scholarly advertise- 
ment than this. To recover the 
equivalent power of the original 
actors It may be necessary to avoid 
the same means. As Professor Brown 
himself points out about a produc- 
tion of The Double Dealer at the 
Olivier: “paradoxically, the produc- 
tion seems much livelier and . . . closer 
to the effect of the original condi- 
tions of performance, while being 
further from them in method”. 


annauuc. mcie i* uuviuusiy room tor 

Bv Tulip KnvnnnoH development here, which points to a 

ay juiic tvavanagn central weakness in his book: that it 


ALAN BRISSENDEN: 

Shakespeare and the Dance 

145pp. Macmillan. £12. 

0 335 28523 9 

Dance was a valuable theatrical and 
metaphorical device which Shake- 
speare. mostly in the comedies and 
late plays, exploited to the full. He 
saw that, as an ideographic und 
romantic url. it could be » means of 
"shaping fantasies that apprehend 
more than cool reason ever compre- 
hends” - could vivify the artificiality 
of a genre in which people are mir- 


aculously transformed and convened, 
and gods can appear. With pattern 
and order among its fundamental 
aspects, dunce could also validate 
implausibly symmetrica! plots, pro- 
viding the sense of an ending. 

But Shakespeare’s symbolic use of 
a final dance is not ovcr-idculistic 
and inclusive, ns for example Ben 
Jonson's was in the court mosque. 
When the Jacobean masquers de- 
scended and took the hands of mem- 
bers of the audience, the gesture was 
meant to emblematize the harmo- 
nious transformation of the whole 
court. In Shakespeare, there are not- 
able absentees from the dances that 
end the plays. In Much Ado and As 
Ton Like ft. neither Don John nor 
Jaques takes part and this empha- 
sizes their alienation from the new 
society either through old age or 
through intransigence. While in A 
Midsummer Night's Dream, it is only 
the fairies who join hands in the last 
dance, the mortals having separate 
revels. Puck, an outsider, is likewise 
excluded, though his plea for ap- 
plause - “Give me your hands, if we 
be friends' 1 - may punningly allude 
- lo. .the concoirijipt final , dance, fo too 
*£oUrr 'masque. ' r 

At the end of The Tempest mas- 
que. Shakespeare does confound the 
boundaries between the performers 
and the audience. When Prospero 
compares the insubstantial pageant 
on stage with reality itself, he is 
deliberately drawing audience and 
.actors together. But if masques 
attested lo the extraordinary power 
of dance nnd spcctade ta integrate 
people. Prospered disruption or the - 
masque of dancing naiads and reap- 
ers in Act IV becomes a direct chal- 
lenge to this' claim: what we are 
made aware of by Prospero \s recol- 
lection of the “foul conspiracy" is the 
ineffectuality of entertainment to 
order reality and transform people. . 

While Alan Brissenden acknow- ^ 
{edges this aspect of the masque’s 
influence on The Tempest he does 
nol folly allow for the fact (hat 
Shakespeare may have, intended 
these references to look beyond the 
play: after all. The Tempest is in 
many ways a debate with the court 


masoue. There is obviously room for 
development here, which points to a 
central weakness in his book: that it 
reads like an inventory. Often, in his 
anxiety to point out 'the pervasive- 
ness of dance imagery in 
Shakespeare, his argument becomes 
only an accumulation uf examples 
and quotations to which ideas are 
suhjugated and left unexplored. The 
format, of chapters following the 
generic division of the plays, prob- 
ably does nol facilitate an interpreta- 
tive approach. But the author could 
still be more discriminating with his 
material. Where dance has onlv 
peripheral relevance to the plays - as 
in tlie tragedies - lengthy digressions 
pad out what would otherwise be a 
scanty chapter. For example, his 
iwo-pngc exposition as to why Ama- 
zons appear in the masque iri Tiutnn 
oj Athens cites substantial passages 
of Sidney, Spenser. Rabelais, only to 
conclude superfluously that Amazons 
were thought to be “belligerent, tin- 
feniininc and destructive". 

Much of the book's value lies in 
the way Brissendcn's technical know- 
ledge of sixteenth and seventeenth- 
century dance sheds light on certain 
verbal nuances that might other- 
wise go unnoticed. For example, 
Richard's description of himself as 
“unshap’d for sportive tricks” carries 
a reference not only to copulation 
but _ to a technical term in dance: 
intricate steps in the galliard were 
known as ‘’tricks". Or there is the 
“additional gibe” Brissenden detects 
in a line from the Duke of Bourbon 
in Henry V: 

They bid us to the English-dancing 
schools 

And teach lavoltas high and swift 
enrantos. 

Saying our grace is only in our heels 
And that we are most lofty run- 
aways. ; 

In the volla, women wore Ufted bigft 
ip Jfc&efi’T ihypthplt pn tw afaisp r(h& 
word ^Jofty in fhe last line carries 
with it an accusation of effeminacy 
(suggesting a reversal of roles in the 
dance) as well as of cowardice. 

Elsewhere, however. Brissenden 
surety, over-estimates the capacity of 
even contemporary audiences to dis- 
cern connotations in fhe text. Docs 


i ■ . ,.j 

5 Ml.’, 




Richard ill’s mention of the “piping 
time of peace" really call to mind Ihe 
pipe and tabor of the morris dancer 


Watershed 


The Bow Rivigr. Bow ftiver. , : 
Three men in his anecdote. 

One. with an artificial leg, 
yi/ete heading for rapids in a boat 
On the Bow River. Or wherever. 
Vague memories of lake -and' muskeg 
. In the Arctic Watershed . 

Loqked for a BoW to rediicover, 

: ls that lq' Canada? I Midi i . ■ 

■ Rocky Mountains. Banff, Alberta. 

I know it, yea, And Like Loaise. 

A girl, the current and a canoe - 
Are moving with me past dark trees 
Once more Into the unlived fbture 
. fifteen or sixteen summers ago : 

. One Summer evenirl g, > almost , night, 

On cold coppery-greefi melt-water ' - 
Which 1 thought 1 would never .forget. 


Duncan Forbes 


1 as well ns the shepherd's pipe, and 
so provide a contrast, to the prince’s 
deformity? With considerable thor- 
oughness Alan Bfissendeii has, 
opened up what is undeniably a key 
subject, so it is a pity that all. too 
often he lets In trivial ingenuity like 
this. 

jA new annotated edition Of 77ie 
Knights of Aristophanes has recently 
appeared (220pp. Warminster : Aris ■ 
and Philips. £12. 0 85668 177 6. 
Distributed in the UK by La Haule - 
Books, West Lodge, La Haute, ' 
Jersey, Cl). The translation, by the 
editor, Alan H. Sommerstein, 
appears on facing pages to the Greek 
text, and the play forms Volume 2 of 
a projected complete edition* of the 
eleven surviving comedies of Aris- 
tophanes. ■ • 

f 1 >RJi^OF CAPrt A ■[ V 

’ THE TURNING POINT T * 
Saience t Society and 
the Rising Culture 

The author ol Tho Too of Phytic* 
tuns his attention to the biological 
end aoalaj tin plications o! the 
poeMSlnatefnlan wmld view and 
• ■ euggasta (hat through deeantrali- . 

. Satldii, 'soft' technologies, and a ' 1 
raaogiUtlon of tha latardapandanaa 
of mao gad nature, we osp emerge 
from tha present crisis. 

Hardbaok, SS.B0 • . 

Out shortly . . 

CAROLYN MERCHANT 

THEipEATH OF NATURE) ! 
l Women, Ecology and the . > 

Scientific Revolution . 

‘No , reader will an>aig« from con- 
. fro il tattoo with this book without 
haying rethought the meanings of . 

; j Mtehoe. ltahlseoiloal origins and Its ^ •. 
role la toilay’a wortA' — Pro/aMor ',. 1 

Bvarett Utndehon, Harvard tint a.' . 

; Hardback, 48.30 - 

WILDWOOD HOUSE LTD 
8rd Floor, Gloucester Mansions, 
Cambridge Circus. 

London WC2H 8HD 
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The Christian metaphor 


Tiller of truth 


By John Barnard 


Bunyan developed. Philip Edwards tendency in the work". The Protes- ■— 

point s out that "progress'' carries not (ant emphasis upon self, and the fact _ _ 

sens ® "improvement", that "to fictionalise is to secularise”. By Pallia NeUSS 


“certain 

favoured 


associations 


VINCENT NEWF.V fEdllorj: 

The Pilgrim's Progress - Critical and 
Historical Views 

302pp. 

£12. 

0 8523 


as Hsh assumes, but that ot travelling mean that whatever Bunyan’s inten- 
cTnPrJt hc ?“ B . ur, y an 5 (ions, his fascinated and shrewd 
S ra J L mctIl P hor ! s [ ^ at ,h ? journey, observation of Christian’s inner life 


Liverpool University Press. 
194 X 


JOHN BUN VAN: 

The Holy War 

Edited by Roger Sharrock and James 
F. Forrest 

288jip. Clarendon Press: Oxford 
University Press. £25. 

0 19 811887 2 


HHE rF.Z„ E rpl° r “„ 

to one of raises and explores large general 

issues but is also a sensitive reading nasDoi tm * 
of the text. Gordon Cam obeli'! 0 85991 077 6 
rather limited 


Beautiful 

from linear progression 
incessant .struggle. 


128pp. Woodbridge: D. S. Brewer. 


Gordon Campbell's 
claim that Bunyan 


■: U !ji 


it 


I-: 1 


Both positions reveal the inade- 
quacy of Fish's analysis. Perhaps the 
most decisive answer is provided by 
Nick Davis, who, like other writers 
in this volume, looks back to 
medieval literature. The sirens 

S^Sevr 3 ^^ 

tremble to astonishment.' Bunynn. !£. ? nd Jj® P°P ular versions of Characteristically, the word U at 
both as a writer of religious fictions ^ fl,r £ r ~ p P™*- once concrete and iSeologkally co? 

and as a preacher, wanted to make J ,s descriptive and analytic, — * B J 

his audience “smartingly feel” the av .?‘ .- ng lnr ? e generalizations about 


reaches beyond a sectarian audience 
by minimizing or excluding his more Tt ) er f 15 unexpectedly little about 

a I ■ ■ _ r - ■ ° KiPinii fiiva >%<• n...L n: ni 


”1 preached what I felt, what 1 smar- 
Jinglv did fed, even that under 


extreme beliefs is, however, flawed 
by a denial that the “roll" given to 
Christian symbolizes his “assurance 


reel. 


astonishment of God’s 'grace. The fo, * C i |j , pfnture, and concentrates on 
Pilgrim's Progress was meant to snve eMa , l1,IS ' ,IJ| g me originality of Bun- 

ils reader’s soul. Its fictional dc- ^ an 5 n . arral 've form. David Mills, 

vices have the self-concealing sophis- c ^P ar ', ng ““ n y an , with Lnngland, 
tication of “naive" and, in this, case 2f ,ms iat ^ lhe ba,ance of forces in 

popular art. As Philip Edwards savs Man i , l5 \ . ? un y an - as much 

lii The Pilgrim’s Progress* CrS Psychological and spiritual" with 
- consequent tension between 


iwd Historical Views, the latest addi- 
tion to Liverpool English Texts nnd 
Studies, “The unsophisticated readeT 
can probably find his way without 
help, but the critic is advised to carry 
a proper map.” 


The volume also places Bunyan in 

^Essrss ikTb u ": CLt n r r 

yan’s continuation of the medieval !i !■ h'sui^iples actually en- 

homiletic tradition encompasTes con * B these unhlslor,c ' 

temporary satire. On a number of 
occasions the parallel with Milton is 
drawn, and Bernard Beatty's com- 
parison of Bunyan's allegory with 
Dryden’s neglected beast fable. The 


a 

. . --- the 

emblematic and literal levels. The 
discontinuities of the literal narrative 
also appear in the oddities of the 
works topography which derive, 

James Turner suggests, from those of 

The critical approaches in the pres- which^ven/Jjfh S „ J - Newman’s “Bunyan’s Solid- and “f° ure stones ” Me learned doc- 

enl volume am Impressively varied: i, seen through oStfs Ldgos 8 “‘I" 


Hind and the Panther , rightly brings he is shown 
together wnters too often treated as 
existing in wholly different worlds. 


pled sub^ergeTlS fe* 

Beneath the surface o ^L^r 
man'. For example, 2* 

with Truth’s pardon, and his te2 
is apart may recall the anger offl 
ustmeas the inward meaning oft 

l ex * .. 1)e a 0 gr y and sin not" in pu| m 
4 strikes him. He reads in this 2 
that he must “sacrifice” his o d sS 
se f to make way for a new ,S 
spiritual joy. Here Goldsmith 
pares Piers s decision to slop so2 
not be so busy about his "bely foS 

n^ n no - U P a P lough °f prayers and 

penance instead. 7 

Much of this book is illuminating, 
but the argument is difficult to rj. 
lew. Perhaps Dr Goldsmith really 
wanted to write a book about tie 
influence of Augustine and the oita 
doctors on Langland’s thought but 

i rV < th«s might be unpopular. She 

pentry and fishing are activities that finds it necessary to apologize forhw 
“belong to the 'real world' ... the careful scholarship: “It is myhiS 
activities of ploughing, gardening, tion to avoid pedantry os far ai I 
“ " can" but "I find myself obliged both 

to employ some Latin expression 
and to examine certain features of 
Latin, phrasing on occasion". But 
why shouldn’t she? There are a lot of 
Latin phrases in the poem and she is 
very good at explaining them. She 
gives a convincing interpretation of 

O&JJnSL » 10 Augustine's discuS 7S 
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agriculture as such in Piers Plow- 
man”, so why is Piers a ploughman. 
Margaret Goldsmith asks. If his func- 
tion is to symbolize Christ the hum- 
ble working man, why not Piers the 
Carpenter, or, like St Peter, Piers 
the Fisherman? One answer might be 
that neither of these trades would fit 
into Langland's alliterative line. Dr 
Goldsmith suggests that while car- 
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Concentrated life 


r ... - actions 

force a symbolic reading not bound- 
ed by time”. 

The starling point of Goldsmith's 
argument is the final manifestation of 
Piers in the “Dobest" section, where 


all display, a keen awareness of the 
complexities of the work's narrative 


Mcu*l>frr^ u 1 If prob | e| tw it sets for the ■ or lesser extent, are faced ly the 
S « rC w tIC 'i Se 'l! ra ^ I writers take issue problem of belief. Vincent Newev 
“[^FV^optheir argumenls from, confronts the issue of Bunyan^crf 
,l,aC Bu "y an does vJnist faith squarely: “ Tow ore 

everything he can to subvert the cutely, are we to relate to a wris 


also sets Bunyan against Augustan aad ^rome). The Evangelists and 
litera ture. Ambitious, witty and well ™. e Church Fathers thus help Piers to 


written, it is likely to provoke either 
irritated disagreement or excited 
recognition. He sees The Pilgrim's 
Progress as the “last significant 
product of English religious folk 
yjsion . . the most important 
focus of English folk life between 
Shakespearer and Dickens". In this 


till truth” and sow the seeds of the 
Cardinal Virtues in man’s soul. 
Goldsmith thinks that this kind of 
metaphor makes “unappealing poet- 
ry (or suspects that other critics 
think so) but she argues that the 
mode of Piers’ literary being” de- 
rives partly from these learned 


metaphor of ■■progress”: since the seemingly so firmlv rooted in 
Calvinist belief m prevenient grace assumptions that are in general no 

progressive structure i^afTundnmemal answer hTaTide raneimf^l °T Jeri din ^’h D ? de h a ? d Au Sustans “urces, especially from St AuguT 

odds with wAnt ir savs. Brian Neil is r t bntfn ' co n f ron ! in p" 8 ^L ' V ’ J reduce the truth of poetry” to “poet- tine s wntma. Augustine’s emphases 

writes interestingly on the resultant rlieilugiS Scm £ ' ’ so d «nhennn* Enelish ? n ‘he need to love Truth and to 

■fractures’’ in the narrative and specu- reader ” beer— -"---- - ° ■ - e 

lutes on the kind - bf. allegory that enough, of 


a certain 


surprisingly 

ffflri-rellgious 


Poet of sensibility 

T T ~T : ~ able to identify in Collins all 'the veioped. to deaT"with"Teliberatdy 

By Imre Salusinszkv 55# presentiments of Romanticism. H lera ft works. Bunyan’s popular art 

~ ■■■ — i: ^ Collins 5 main subject is the poet’s s neil ner naive nor simple. 


f I, , , . — Jeriting English 

folk culture and impoverishing litera- 
ture down to our own time. While 
the use of “folk" seems more honori- 
fic than precise, Newman’s essay, 
ike the volume as a whole, demons- 
trates the Importance of Bunyan as a 
writer who challenges both the 
accepted orthodoxies of literary his- 
tory and a critical vocabulary de- 


. , Truth and to 

[earn the meaning of Love have 
heavily influenced Langinnd, and 


Genes and genealogy 


By Brian Southam 


own creative power, which is associ- 
ated -with that of God. Nature is no 
longer a pre-drdained model, but 
wbiu in “The Manners” is called a 
shifling .image". This produces a 
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0 8166 1058 4 ' ' • ' . m! £Sfi b , ccom I es absorbed into 

•— • subject * as in the “Ode to Pitv"- 

’ et me oft, retir’d by Dav./ In 
poe L ms are and ® f p «ssion melt away7 

so are the facts vye have of his short, Allow d with Thee to dwell. 

mmi 


simpt 

War (1682). 


unob- 


The Holy _ 

trusively but excellently edited by 

F- Fan™, {, U4i 


dedication not un mixed with a pro- 
er sense of fun. And Sir Davids 
identification is vastly more ccnvino 

— ing than the last on record (that « 

DAVID WALDRON SMITHERS; Robert Goodfall, who urged tlx 

Jane Austen in Kent claims of Godmersham Vicarage in 

Ke " t: HUr,W00d r ',rLen' iW , 

as 0 903696 207 tens will also know that her pen v» 

eval four-fold dl^SS? 6 of n medl ’ Limlted edition of 100 copies num never sharper nor more acid ihw 
The tinU / 3US a J le 8° r y- bered and signed by author £25 when reporting on the old county 

Ke Mh!id 8, 'r Q | AuZnZTb 01 "if l ' tters 0f Iane «S5S' a7^1* e ™vu£yoJrf hj 

aSSSfffi £ SSs SsSWtf witf 

mijlenarlan history, However, the of the family and friends in eleeanl “tribe" of the Austens. Sir 

details are often less than dear and remificgtioiis and complex- David's book is invaluable in helping 

St A 1 " S U ? aun “ “mbtrsome ^ °J lo ^«on «nd relatio„ship P N 0 - u/to 

?S IKrSSS! %£&£ 3UWJH* SSSWVw - 
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and 


community "T" ,va ' T , « BS wmen R. W. Chap- 
Bunyan’s own 7^? att 5£ hed to hls edition ^ ''of the 


like Bedford 
memories 

*23' ^ rn? introduction demons- «‘ lu ‘"ucn inter-married, And anyone 
trates, the fight for. Man’s soul is fr a Seneaiogical inclination will 

KSS3S. 1 ? '“P^HyapoliHcal t k X —Hi*™" “I 1 ' n “ ch . *!»■ 


the prosperous isolation of the «fy, 
rich and landed. His analysis of ner 





Z the inSfi! H Cl ° mwe,,,s anTmuc^mer!Sj er A e ? rrfluri 8.' fflmily «^e^ns'and^ass6ci^R 

■ AS the introduction demons- _? a rnuctl foter-fnarried. And anvone an ample footnote to the society 

the novels themsolves. 

Mercifully, it 

academic footnote. Jane Austen otwe- 
called Kent “the only: place JJ 
happiness". Sir David ola * rV S s a a 
spirit of her observation. And « • 
time- when the scholarly a PP 0r ^.. 
cranks so noisily across her.pBg 6 * 
Jape Austen would be amused ; .l 
find that the author of this fine 
book is indeed a Professor - jgi Pf 
Austen’s rimt the best tradition of the ?cWi : 

Where he was lhe ^« use ; amateur, not a Professor of 

tuie but a radiologist of world ^ 


_ lire, when he. did not pre- ab J? u L as ' vel1 - -SbprTMk is richt tn from Knockhnlf ^Vw - wn t L he W ' t u « 1 

. foltfonablQ 'W^tiwlSh foJ- ^ 

HP^SLBf TP 1 ! 1 ?.?! 8 nnxieiy over : plied, that the Tree wns^he Tree Tf 2£L«rf' ; '‘ lep “ Uni - Parsdna « c «< d for^v , 


(he influence of Milton. The maiii Poetrv " ’ 
importance 6f Milton for. Collins. : 
ofgues Wendorf, Is ns a 


' - ' JJJWty. rfemonstratipn ' of 


nrgiies wendorf, fs ns a ’’ traditional o „r n — — and grare.Tut J*n Zm l mer 7 fion, of. the bast ld 

sourrt of Inspiration”. that Would on- .Y„ 1 , . fmirwe Stud-, literary knows; his. Pride and 

able him to evade the more troubling . ff . ( 207 PP- Brovvijing Instltule/City led by the SL*! ^ u„ .TJI. 

influence of Pope. , -. X or $- ^ 4725Knameland 9 ^S Q S 


tan tradition, ! : We are told 
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at hew, Mark, Luke and John) grammar bf the verb “to love" in flr 

Trinitaie. This has nothing to do with 
the figure of Piers, however, and the 
section seems n digression until ok 
realizes what her book is really ab- 
out. Interestingly, she requires us to 
read her own work rather as she 
suggests we might read Piers Nor- 
man, looking for the “subtext". She 
seems guilty about wanting to wiite 
"what has come to be known a 

E atristic criticism’’ and this is a pity, 
ecause we could certainly do with 
more of it, and more scholarly work 
on Langland generally. "There arc 
bokes ynowe/ To lelfen men whit 
Piers is”, as Langland might 
said. 


;’lcs ayants-presque-droir. These 
interesting it somewhat 
assertions might easily L....* uc .-„ 
confirmed by referring, for example, 
to the sociolinguistic Iiistory of the 
(reiatively recent) pun on the word 

fmm « °,[ J° lhe dat!l »vailnhle 
from so-called -pet psychologists”. 

If. as Mnie Eylat puts it, “un peu 
Y fl nth ropomorphisme ne fait de mal 
a personne”. it can also lead to the 
most execrable complacency: “H est 
dcs etres vivants qui semblent polar- 
izer nos reactions les plus vives les 
plus irraisonndcs . . pour ma pnrt. 

I en connms tmis sortvs: les chats les 
femmes, les juifs.” 

Pawing one’s way through this 
volume, one soon discovers, then, 
that it is a matter not so much of 
cline psychology ns of feline apo- 
logetics. which is itself a minor 


By Anne Whitmarsh 


For C'iivnt! the 
nightmare was 


life in every limh. 


This volume, devoted to the 
psychoanalysis of cats and of cat 
iwneis. is published, through either 
a miracle or a misunderstanding, in h 
distinguished scries which includes 
titles by Erich Fromm. Bruno 
Bctielhcim und Dorothy Bloch. De- 
spile the presence of words like "fun- 
lasmc", "ddsir" and "inconscient” 
siiJ a single reference to Jung, 
however, no psychoanalytic categor- 
ies may really be said to he brought 
into play in it. This is rather a pity. 

wihoanriytiTtuily of culrshould th^ 1 animals ara ri<,phi ^’ ° r l ~ hc l V lie ^ 

Ue been no less possible, and is , 1 ,.... hun J n s }!Jf n , l° r p O ,. 0r l,a P' ‘rum ms studv ot fairy-ialts ulluded 
ccrt.iinhy fur less improbable, than. Eeetics differs" uf,S 8 f f5jl ne a P°" 10 above. And. secondly, if the au- 
viy. (last on Baciic lard’s “nsvcho- ._ rs . fr°. m . 0, ) ,er llior refers to a “nsv-rhal" 1.1 a 


feels its 

, - - "MubHc conscience 

.i-Ml de tout celnr Finally, ihe 
autluir s snmewhut loxixlromic intui- 
tions allow her to deduce from her 
observations of- feline behaviour such 
aughably formulated psychoanalytic 
lessons as: “II mange " avec deli- 
cutesse . . . il nous fait prendre con- 
science que I’on pern assumer son 
omliic avec davuntage de pondtfra- 
iKJn. 

If Le Psy-chal fails 10 keep its 
implied promise of an actual 
psychoanalysis, it also fails on two 
ullier points. First, it virtually 
ignores the psychoanalytic dimen- 
sions of the cat in literature nnd 
mythology. An analysis of. 


JEAN CAYROLs 

II frail Unc Kols Jean Cayrol 

209pp. Paris: Scuil. 
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A prolific novelist, and one of the 
earliest exponents of the nouveau 
roman, with which this book has 
certain affinities. Jean Cavrnl has 
11 Iso published several volumes of 
poetry and collaborated in making 
films, notably with Alain Resnais in 
Mitnel. Nevertheless he is liitlc 
known to English readers. These 
auiobiograpliiciil reflections do not 
provide an easy introduction. It is for 



himself and Ills pHSi: “Ce n’csi pas 
uii bilan.” He has no intention of 
telling all: indeed that 



best off.”), the ornithological (Shel- 
ley on birds: “Teach me half the 
gladness that thy brain must know. - ’, 
the crustacean (Eliot on lobsters: i 
should have been a pair of ragged 
claws / Scuttling across the floors of 
silent seas”), or the canine (Marston 
on dogs: “For aught I know lie knew 
as much us I”). The point of this is 
simply that there are ns many 
varieties of (heriophily as there are 
animals: be it a hoopoe or a camel, 
tin echidna or a bat. man cannot be 
favourably compared with any crea- 
ture. much less with the splendid 
domestic Puss here in question. 

The cat. Mmc Eylat reminds us. is 
intelligent, elegant. 


FhII of Man. Le Psv-tiiat consists 
primarily of a series of ’poetic" re- 
lleciinns on her own feline analy- 
viiuk. These reflections vary in tone, 
from fluffy domesticity rVoitii ta 
rezerhe mnn migiion. la voilii"). to 
the ineffable ("cnat mon ami. mon 
reflet, mun angc. tu nous nermets 
detre des yiluins sans mot dire, cn 
inute hnpnnitd’’). to the necrologicul 
rBerule est mort. Be rule, not re 
peiil-fils-chai. Ii est mort de noire 
civilKution . : .”). ’ 

Asa result of this approach, which 
Miggesis the poctico-ima lysis of 
onchelanl ruther lazily revised and 

cEe ed u • P- S "- y ant ! , " ,e,li * enl - eiegarit. tidv. gentle. 

j r - of inl,, € Ultl l i?- and clean, neither too large nor too 
JL&aJ. ^ a,ms - "V-r. • lI,c smal1 - and "jHmuis ridicule”. Man is 
^Sried ™ thev »^ US | r, ° d * un j f'^eniy: the cat. “au conrraire. est 
viffire FrireJnLi t y W rcal b 0 tl comme un athlete”. Homo sa- ' 
■ nv example, she insists on piens. that pathetic ciironopliobc 


... - , status symbol, and ^ui the essence is there ‘ 

as clothing . a discussion of which -r-u ’ 

would have given new significance to ■ }■ most . mi ] vin ? P a rt of this book 
tlie expression “mi net du seizifeme" ls hls re . s . traincd account of an experi- 
Because of Mme Evlat’s lack of fi?? ™ ■ ma,ked him P roftlun dly: 
awareness of .he tradL in which We I'inle “S™'Zu?Z 


Se^-bif ^ -Si'S 

Sai^oSe.- 150 " C "™“ S,y camp.’-Thcmime 


concent rat jonn .lire 

way out of this 

through film- making, travel and writ- 
ing- which eventually led to dialogue 
and hope. While he insists tku the 
writer must he a witness to his times 
and never cut himself off Irtmi the 
world about him. wc are nevertheless 
conscious of his delight in the magic 
of words as one verbal image suc- 
ceeds another. Writinu for personal 
pleasure nr sc If- justification CJecris. 
done je suis”) is not excluded. 

C'avrol avoids the strait jacket of 
me chronological format. Wheneser 
he attempts it. lie savs. he loses all 
sense nf lime for in his mind one 
image superimposes itscir upon 
another. In tact it is more positive 
than this: he was one of the first to 
use m novels and in film the tech-' 
mque of the dislocation of time nnd 
space in which past, present mid 
future urc fused, ami so it is not 
surprising to find him rejecting as 
unrealistic the subdivision of exist- 
ence into a set sequence. Memories, 
unccdotes. fragments of his life are 
grouped together thematically with 
juesiions. reflections on 
writing, about which 
interesting things to s«v. 
There is little attempt at sclf-analv- 
sis. Aware of the temptation 10 pre- 
sent a selective and cosmetic picture, 
lie adopts instead a tentative, 
exploratory approach, asking more 
questions than he answers. 

Although by the end the author 
bus begun to come to life, he 
remains ill-defined and infuriatingly 
incomplete. So much is missing or fs 
merely hinted at flint without prior 
knowledge of Cavrol this book is 
insufficient. Yet it holds enough 
promise 10 make the reader wish to 
explore further. 
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Her indictment of him is so power- 
ful that, despite her denial, it is 
bound to j suggest a rdglcment de 
tnmpies. She sees him as capricious, 
tyrannical and essentially weak, 
though protected by a deep-rooted 
indifference: one of those whom “on 
ne cralnt pas de frapper parce qu’on 
les sent peu vulnd rabies’*. But what 
matters chiefly to her is her father’s 
literary persona and her need to 
fulfil her own vocation without suc- 
cumbing to his fatal “tendance au 
rfive”. 

The fact that more than forty 
years after his death she can still 
recount in such detail the extra- 
vagant saga of “Mylitta Lanmore” is 
evidence of the pull exercised by her 
father's imagination- Paradoxically, it 


By Nicolas Barker 

CHARLES SAMARANt 
Enfance et Jcunessa d’un Conlcnalro 
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Charles Samaran was born on 
October 28, 1879 on a farm in the 
Armagnac; he attended (he Ivcie at 
Auch; studied at the Eco'le des 
Chartes and the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes from 1897 to 1901, when lie 
won a place at the Ecole Fran?aise at 
Rome, retumine in 1903 to a post in 
the Archives. That he should later 
become director of studies and pro- 
fessettr at the Ecole des Hautes 
Etudes and directeur honoralre of the 
Archives is hardly surprising, or. at 


sufficient: it lived off its own crops 
and beasts, together with an amazing 
variely of game. More complicated 
needs were met by local craftsmen: 
smjths, weavers, and the tooth-drnw- 
er who worked in a booth on market 
day, (he howls -drowned by' ad active 
drummer outside. The; staple of life 
was the plquepotdt, the local vine 
that grew everywhere and made the 
good wine of Languedoc nnd, distil- 
led fa process described in fascinat- 
ing detail), the still belter Armngnnc 
■brandy. 

There, one feels. Sam a rap might ■ 
be still,, but for the curse that struck 
the vignerons towards the end of the 
tail century:; his whole career, from 
the Lycie onwards was, as he says 
Ironically, "un sous- prod nil du 

phylloxera”. The lycde at Auch pro- 
vokes some lively vignettes, not least 
of the master. Louis Bellanger, who 
set him on the road to higher learn- 


and ihe HflteJ Geoffrov d'Assy. on 
the corner of the rue' des Francs- 
Bourgeois. was now a retour au ber- 
caif. Ti was not the 'great repository 
of nnlionnl documents of today (nor 
was the M in u tier Central even in 
existence). But the Armoire de far. 
(still extant, though now superseded 
by n jmbdem strongroom) already 
conmlneji Louis XVrs red diarv for 
1789. with "Rien" against July. 14, 
the platinum scale? for the metre and 
kilogram, nnd olher treasures. The 
staff, some twenty-five in all. were 
none of them stereotyped bureauc- 
rats, least oF all Emile Campardon. 
chef de la Section judiciaire. whose 
theatrical upbringing had left him 
with an irrepressible curiosity about 
the theatre of human life which led 
him sometimes too far up the back- 
stairs of the Mariiis.' flir point de se 
faire "engniriand4r “ . provoking the 
ire of the concierge. 
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Serge Olden- 


:His 102 years are by no means the i "M^onfesslpn. nom de 

nost remarkable of Samaran’s ‘S ic f • Mordas still Mid court ot La 
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this' biography of Nicholas MI is 
’scrupulously honest”, based oh. 

I painstaking, research and deserving of' most 

ids reputation). The notebooks in achiei W1% . ^ „ . v 

j« r hrier Hdline had to which he recorded the story of palaeographer he will be remem- 1 SJ 1 r ni a i?i CU iSl!!! S *i, II Sou f ce /. T ! ,c (of which Xnnrof 

^ Iar “’Wnymous contrib,?iiS^ Vkle “ M y |,tta .Unmore” survive only in bered for his work on Merovingian n n imnmtant^art ^Nfot t f ad m /. de h l s famoas f°ng> with "cochers 

Al tiwi ^ tr,bu Dns ' her memory, like Serge, already de- charters (which are wickedly hard. to Sbfl5s , °bS nt writ^K v6,us do ra acfari «nes” and leathef 

«»Ji th.- j- Sunnis out writers and politicians anmne crili ct.ro^ri f cs shhples 

red-scarred; 
theBoite 
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watched 
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. with a^wid? know-' of * uuoils* ’TO 1 * - barbu - et raoastachu aU.x 
ntry and a fine, feel-: Sr^ubkrt Tild 65 jarabes^rfludes”. The, 

fee that Samaran has Er,,_ s I?L e 5! ?n«,raaster at -will. The ultfa-nationalist Baron Chri&tin'ni 


^(L^nted Ano^ SV™ Four recent additions to the “Critical 1 ”%/ its tbafs^^ lun'- K 8 . J e - ^.raaster at will. The ultfa-nationalist /Baron • Chrixrij.hr' 

kev role in the wrifina SS^th®* s f I l es ' now addressed, feself to (he tjme JlX 01 !f3l£ Nl and the Aro- knpeked off President Loubefs hat. ; , 

« chSSS^ n,e «* and uxed P th^ U - g under the general editorship of Ro- anc j p laces 0 f his vOuth, . ' nives Turther expanded Samaran 's atj , attentat which ended after lenaihv' 
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His childhood, spent on i remote mg,, the .Short but leonine. Leopold fn thd Archived dsT In Seine H i/ 1 
farm atCroyenc^res inthe Gera.i? Del isle as We|l as the more eccentric 1 ^ Samarrin pbseVVesj'ir/r Haer tone - 5 
this l coiifll^ri,«>i'ir wnaTO ww ure J. r. wine s pecs- vividly eVoked . with- scraps of the warned .Tftaderfl, , . : • evidently, the baroii. ariliciDatine its' 

; ? n Jhe idvem?[r« ad eit:En attendant Godot and Fin de local dialect that recall, how many Rome provljled a brief: but golden Secure .-had, deliberately* not inked 

0.7293. 0104- 4;.; : frdfeW this: .Np' bne^Sho his best. ' , ^ 

j TJow ; long -ago it all seems, and 
how wonderful that this rentenarian 


Grant 
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's Beck- 

• local dialect that recall. How many Rome -provide _ 

Maderato were still spokenln France - SamaV 1 kno^uhe. gjqnil^df ^ihe^Pni ^S^ 
?293 01 07 ?, an S : grandmother spoke. r pnly pllhiese and its still rr 
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